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THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Voi. XLII. 


ITH startling, almost mirac- 
1" ulous speed and suddenness 
Russia, since the ratification 


of the Portsmouth peace treaty, has 
passed from autocracy, absolutism,‘‘des- 
potism tempered by assassination,” to a 
regime of constitutionalism and freedom 
and progress. Not in a hundred years 
has the world witnessed so amazing, so 
splendid a transformation. 

A mere enumeration of the changes 
definitely pledged or actually accom- 
plished in Russia since October 30—the 
day that will henceforth be known as one 
of the greatest epoch-making dates in po- 
litical history—will convey an adequate 
idea of the distance traversed by Russia 
in the few weeks under review: 

The autocrat, the Tzar of all the Rus- 
sias, has (in his own phrase) “effaced 
himself” for the sake of the peace and 
unity and welfare of his empire. 

A constitutional government on what 
appears to be the German model, and a 
wide suffrage. 

A national assembly with real legisla- 
tive power and some control over the ex- 
ecutive departments. 

A cabinet of ministers, with a minister- 
president at the head. 

A free, uncensored and unhampered 
press, 

Freedom of speech, meeting and asso- 
ciation. 


Real freedom of conscience and relig-~ 


ious activity. 
Autonomy for Finland—the restoration 
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of her ancient liberties and constitutional 
rights, and the reversal of the policy of 
“Russification.” 

Amnesty, wide and liberal, for political 
offenders—patriots who labored and suf- 
fered for the great reforms now realized 
when autocracy was strong and harsh 
and cruel. 

To this truly impressive list certain 
confirmatory facts—guarantees of good 
faith and certainty of rapid reconstruction 
of the Russian governmental and political 
system on the new foundations—may be 
added. Pobidonosteff, chief procurator 
of the Holy Synod, arch-reactionary and 
bigoted defender of autocracy and “ortho- 
doxy,” has resigned—his occupation being 
gone—and a liberal thinker has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Count Sergius 
de Witte, practical and opportunist states- 
man, is the president of the cabinet, Rus- 
sia’s “first premier,” and his associate 
ministers are men of liberal and pro- 
gressive views, of affiliations and convic- 
tions that argue sympathy with the new 
order of things. 

How was the wonderful transformation 
brought about? What were its immedi- 
ate and proximate causes? The deeper 
causes, of course, are to be found in the 
general conditions of the country, eco- 
nomic, political and intellectual. The 
struggle for freedom began over a quarter 
of a century ago and passed through sev- 
eral distinct stages, including the reign of 
“terror.” The truth is that intelligent 
and educated Russia had outgrown autoc- 
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racy and bureaucracy and was deter- 
mined to end a regime that was as corrupt 
and inefficent as it was repugnant to the 
modern spirit. 

But the immediate cause of the Tzar’s 
surrender’ was a general strike of the 
railway employees on the principal lines 
and of many classes of “industrial em- 
ployees”—workers in factories, newspaper 
offices, gas and electric establishments, 
etc. The strike grew out of a railway dis- 
pute—the government having violated a 
promise to increase wages and better con- 
ditions—and spread from Warsaw to St. 
Petersburg and other centers with ex- 
traordinary speed. It at once assumed a 
political and revolutionary character, for 
most of the leaders were members of the 
Social Democratic and Revolutionary par- 
ties. The demands formulated were po- 
litical primarily. 

Professional 


organizations, students 


and other “intellectuals” joined the strik- 
ers and a sort of general boycott was 
proclaimed against the autocracy. 


The 
previously granted reforms were de- 
nounced as illusory, hollow, and worthless, 
and a real program of fundamental reform 
was presented. 

Remarkably enough, the great strike 
was practically peaceful. There was 
some disorder in provincial cities, but in 
St. Petersburg there was little disturb- 
ances of the peace. The government 
dared not employ the usual measures of 
repression, and the agitation and demon- 
strations proceeded without much inter- 
ference. Trade and commerce were par- 
alyzed, however; the city was in dark- 
ness and cut off from the world. There 
were ominous signs of sympathy with the 
strikers m naval, army, and departmental 
circles. The news from Poland, Finland, 
the Caucasus and other quarters was 
grave enough to warrant fear of chaos 
and anarchy throughout the whole 
empire. 

Count Witte, fresh from his American 
triumph, proved himself the man of the 
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hour. He knew that the great West was 
with him and wholly out of sympathy with 
the Bourbon bureaucracy. He was can- 
did and plain with the Tzar; he advised 
and urged constitutional reforms. Nich- 
olas II. hesitated, doubted, shrank from 
the inevitable. Every hour brought fresh 
complications, and Russian credit was 
meantime sinking lower and lower. A 
foreign loan had been negotiated; it was 
impossible to complete the transaction. 
The army was in Manchuria; the troops 
at home could not be transported to the 
centers of revolt. 

Finally, the Tzar signed the decree put- 
ting an end to autocracy and converting 
Russia into a constitutional realm. Witte 
was named premier, and—the legal revo- 
lution was an accomplished fact! 

Unhappily, the concessions, which were 
received by some elements with joy and 
enthusiasm, were deemed inadequate by 
the extreme factions and far too radical 
by the fanatical reactionaries and “loy- 
alists.” The manifesto proved the signal 
for a reign of terror and license. The 
revolutionists refused to end the strikes, 
and thereby gave aid and encouragement 
to their worst enemies, the vicious, crim- 
inal, and “submerged.” In Warsaw 





A REAL DIS-CZAR-MAMENT PROPOSITION 
—From the Minneapolis Journal. 
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Odessa, Kishinev and other places fierce 
rioting ensued.and the local military au- 
thorities were either unequal to their du- 
ties or in sympathy with the mob. Every- 
where the Jews were the first victims of 
the reactionary and “loyalist” terror, and 
thousands of them were killed or maimed 
in the sanguinary disorders. Orders and 
appeals from St. Petersburg were ignored, 
and Count Witte encountered hostility 
and prejudice on every side. 

At this writing the situation shows con- 
siderable improvement. The revolution- 
ists, though still distrustful of the govern- 
ment, are willing to grant it a truce to 
give it an opportunity to carry out the 
promises of the Tzar’s manifesto. The 
strikes have been called off; the railway 
workmen have secured important conces- 
sions, and normal conditions are being 
restored in the demoralized industries. 
The mob violence is without special sig- 
nificance, and it is not believed that the 
government can be driven to undo its re- 
formatory work. “Revolutions,” it has 


been said, “never go backward.” Russia 
has at last turned her face toward civili- 
zation and freedom. The war with Japan 
had revealed the appalling rottenness of 
the autocratic-bureaucratic system, and 


reorganization was inevitable. If the ad- 
vanced parties and groups cooperate with 
the government and the moderates, paci- 
fication and beneficent reconstruction, 
gradual realization of the promised re- 
forms, may hopefuily be looked for. Gi- 
gantic tasks confront Witte and his asso- 
ciates, but with the aid of the people’s 
representatives, a freed press, and public 
opinion, they can be accomplished. 


wy 
The Exact Peace Terms 


The formal approval of the Ports- 
mouth treaty of peace was followed by 
the publication of the full text of that in- 
strument. The original summary, it ap- 
pears, was inaccurate in some important 
particulars, and the terms as they actually 
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stand give China less ground for dissatis- 
fection than she was believed to have at 
first. It was said that she objected to 
several articles, as well as to the assump- 
tion supposed to underlie the treaty— 
that she is not a sovereign power, the 
equal of the signatories, and may be “pa- 
tronized” and instructed by them. The 
spirit of the document, on the contrary, 
is all that China could have demanded. 
She still has some grievances, but they are 
of a minor character. 

It was supposed that the treaty guar- 
anteed the territorial integrity of China 
as well as the open door. The former 
principle is not mentioned, nor even al- 
luded to, while the only possible hint at 
the latter is found in the fourth article, 
which pledges Russia and Japan “not to 
obstruct any general measures common to 
all countries which China may take for 
the development of commerce in Man- 
churia.” In other words, neither signa- 
tory will object to the open door if China 
herself wants it. This is a very different 
thing from a self-denying pledge, a pledge 
not to seek from China special privileges 
in any form. 

It has been said, further, that the pro- 
visions in regard to the evacuation of 
Manchuria are vague and unsatisfactory 
—so vague that Russia might remain in- 
definitely in the north without violating 
them or offending Japan. The text shows 
that this notion is baseless. The signa- 
tories agree, definitely, “to restore entirely 
and completely to the exclusive adminis- 
tration of China all the portions of Man- 
churia,” except the Liao-tung peninsula. 
China wants the armies withdrawn in 
nine months, as against the eighteen which 
the treaty gives the signatories, but this 
is not a serious ground for complaint. 

But the provision that Russia and Japan 
may keep about 15,000 railway guards in 
Manchuria may well give China pause. 
It is inconsistent with the promise of ab- 
solute restoration and reéstablishment of 
native control. The presence of so many 
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alien guards cannot fail to produce fric- 
tion and misunderstanding and questions 
of jurisdiction. 

As for the railroad, Russia retains the 
portion north of. Chang-chung-fu and 
Kun-chang-tsa, places where the branch 
line from Kirin joins the line between 
Mukden and Harbin. The portion south 
of those stations is ceded to Japan “with 
the consent of China.” All other lines, 
coal mines and privileges including leases, 
ceded to Japan cannot become the prop- 
erty of that power unless China gives her 
consent. This means that the final owner- 
ship of the railway in the south and of 
other properties and interests will have 
to be settled by negotiations between 
Japan and China. The former power 
will doubtless keep Port Arthur and 


Dalny, but the railway through southern 


Manchuria may be purchased by China, 
and in this way Japan will obtain some 
it:demnity for the war. 

In other respects the text of the treaty 
corresponds with the original summary. 


Ltd 
The Problem of Overcrowding 


in India 


In the West urban congestion is a rec- 


ognized evil. Housing and park prob- 
lems are quite familiar in European and 
American cities, and millions are annu- 
ally appropriated to secure to the inhab- 
itants breathing spaces, wide streets, out- 
lying parks and similar improvements. 

In the East congestion is regarded as 
a natural condition. In certain quarters 
of Bombay or Calcutta (in the words of 
the London Times) “human beings are 
crowded to an extent which throws into 
the shade the old Roman ‘Ghetto,’ or the 
worst slums of London or Paris.” The 
same paper goes on to say by way of illus- 
tration : 


The population of the city of London 
is fairly dense with 36,000 souls to the 
square mile, but that is nothing to one of 
the wards of Calcutta, which has 145,000 
persons crowded into an equal space. It 
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scarcely exceeds in density the whole of 
the Bombay population, and falls con- 
siderably short of that of Calcutta. In 
both these cases the statistics include the 
open European quarters, the Wimbledons 
and Hampsteads of India, as well as the 
crowded native cities. 

The Indian seaports have been growing 
with immense rapidity. In the last thirty 
y¢ars the population of Calcutta has in- 
creased by one-third, of Bombay by one- 
fifth, of Madras by more than one-fourth. 
The population of Rangoon has risen by 
140 per cent., and that of Korachi by 100 
per cent. Suburban development is com- 
paratively unknown, owing to inadequate 
means of local transportation. Hence 
increased population means concentra- 
tion and overcrowding, with the danger of 
epidemics and other attendant evils. 

The central and local governments of 
India have in recent years devoted much 
thought to this problem, and in July last 
an elaborate improvement scheme, appli- 
cable to Calcutta primarily, but capable 
of adoption in other cities, was promul- 
gated. It is proposed to organize an im- 
provement tract with power to open 
roads, provide parks, destroy insanitary 
and unsafe dwellings, and encourage sub- 
urban residence. About $38,000,000 will 
be needed to realize the plans already 
formulated, and this is merely a begin- 
ning. 

The government will contribute part 
of the amount, but the taxpayers will 
have to furnish the major part. Loans 
will be floated and new taxes levied for 
the purpose. 

In Bombay improvements were initia- 
ted some time ago, but on a more modest 
scale. At Cawnpore employers have un- 
dertaken the proper housing of workmen. 
In short, the spirit of municipal improve- 
ment is abroad in India, and the only dif- 
ficulty is financial. The masses of the 
people are extremely poor, and cannot 
support fresh taxation, while duties on 
certain exports and products monopolized 
by foreigners will provoke loud protests 
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From Stereograph, copyright, 1905, by Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 


AN INCIDENT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SOUTHERN TRIP 


President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt at Bulloch Hall, the old home of the President’s 
Mother, in Roswell, Georgia. 


from the latter. However, the need is 
great, and eventually means will have to 
be found. 


btn 
The Degenerate Koreans and 


Their Future 

We have discussed in these pages the 
appeal made to the United States on be- 
half of Korea on the eve of the Ports- 
mouth conference. In that appeal the 
spokesmen of the Hermit Kingdom 
pleaded for autonomy and the preservation 
oi their independence. They declared 
that Japanese control of their national af- 
fairs meant extravagance, high taxes and 
exploitation of the country’s resources for 
the benefit of foreigners. 

The appeal was informal and our gov- 


ernment was not called upon to consider 
it. Since then the fate of Korea has been 
determined, while that of the Koreans 
will doubtless remain uncertain for years. 
The Portsmouth treaty recognized the 
“paramount” position of Japan in Korea, 
and “paramountcy” is merely a diplo- 
matic euphemism for protectorate. The 
Anglo-Japanese treaty followed the con- 
ference, and it is hardly necessary to say 
that no power will interfere with Japan’s 
activities in Korea. She is to have a free 
hand. She announced not long since that 
she intended to proceed at once with the 
reforms in government, finance and ad- 
ministration which the present condi- 
tion of Korea rendered necessary. What 
these are, time will show. 

The career of Korea as a self-govern- 
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ing nation is at an end, in all human prob- 
ablity. Yet there are impartial writers 
who believe that the change will be highly 
beneficial to the Korean population. 
CHAUTAUQUAN readers will recall in this 
connection the observations of Arthur 
Judson Brown in “A Reading Journey 
through Korea.” Mr. George Kennan, 
it: The Outlook, has in a later series of 
informing papers, described Korea as a 
degenerate state and her people as the 
product of a decayed civilization. They 
are, according to him, “lacking in dignity, 
intelligence and force,” incredibly ignor- 
ant, lazy, dirty, and dishonest. The Korean 
workmen “do not compare at all favor- 
ably with the neat, alert, industrious la- 
borers of Japan,” while “the domestic 
environment and personal habits of the 
lower classes are filthy and repulsive in the 
extreme.” 

The government is corrupt and ineffi- 
cient.and worthless. The sums set apart 
for the emperor reach nearly $1,800,000 
a year, while the appropriation for public 
works is about $425. The public schools 
get about $27,000. The “navy,” consist- 
ing of one gunboat, costs $450,000 a 
year. 

“Graft” pervades every department of 
the service, and it is accepted as a matter 
of course. Cabinet ministers are even 
allowed to borrow the dies from the 
national mint and coin nickels for their 
own use to an indefinite amount.” The 
officials systematically practice blackmail 
and lawless extortion, and the subjects 
who attempt any resistance are liable to 
imprisonment and the loss of their goods. 

The Koreans, Mr. Kennan holds, are 
not undeveloped, but degenerate—the 
“rotten product” of an Oriental civiliza- 
tion that has steadily and strangely de- 
clined. Upon the causes of the decline 
he does not speculate, but he is satisfied 
that if left to themselves, the process of 
dissolution will not be checked. Under 
Japanese guidance and control, however, 
there may be some hope for them. Mr. 
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Kennan says, in concluding one of his 
papers: 

With a demoralizing inheritance of 
savage superstitions from a remote 
Asiatic ancestry, with a corrupt and 
brutal government to repress every 
attempt at reform, and with an antiquated 
system of Chinese training to cramp and 
fetter all minds that have natural capacity 
for improvement: and growth, the degen- 
eration of the Korean people was almost 
inevitable. It has now progressed so 
far as to be beyond the possibility of 
self-culturé, but it may yet be arrested by 
foreign influence. Japan has finally 
undertaken to stop the process of 
decay ; remedy the evils of bad govern- 
ment; encourage honesty, industry, and 
public spirit; and substitute modern en- 
lightenment for the gloomy darkness of 
semi-barbarism. It is a gigantic experi- 
ment, and it may or may not succeed; 
but we, who are trying a similar experi- 
ment in the Philippines, must regard it 
with the deepest interest and sympathy. 


Sy 
The Spirit of the East 


In the pages of “The Spirit of the Ori- 
ent” an attempt has been made to define 
or describe the distinguishing character- 
istics of the civilization of the East. 
There are those who tell us with Mr. Kip- 
ling, that the West and the East can never 
understand one another, but this is hardly 
a reason why they should not try to un- 
dérstand one another. Many Western 
thinkers have studied the East sympatheti- 
cally and endeavored to do it justice, but 
it may be doubted whether anyone is pre- 
pared to express full approval of the views 
recently expressed in a lecture on this 
subject by the solicitor general of Ceylon, 
Mr. P. Ramanathan. Addressing the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
this student of the East declared that it 
is a fallacy to regard the Orient as unpro- 
gressive. In a materialistic sense, it may 
be so, but spiritually and morally it is far 
in advance of the West. The latter’s 
notion of progress the lecturer arraigned 
as follows: 

Progress, as understood in the West, is 
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mostly the movement of thought toward 
self-denial or God. Progress here is 
human activity allowed to freely vent 
itself for and in the gratification of the 
senses, or the pleasure of thought. It 
does not profess to improve the spirit. In 
the West the age of progress means only 
an age in which novel ideas of amusement 
and entertainment are allowed to live and 
die in due course. There is no final end 
and aim associated with this idea of pro- 
gress. 

In the West physical science has led to 
skepticism; mental science has nothing 
to say definitely of our spiritual nature, 
and intellectual culture is accompanied by 
a decline of love of God. Hence religion 
has been relegated by most people to the 
domain of manners. It has become a 
ritual of society, a rendering of account 
to man in regard to Sunday duties. Of all 
idols worshiped in the West, manners and 
money are the greatest. Can dead bones 
carry one to God? Are manners and 
money useful at deathbeds? 


The East, on the other hand, lives and 
moves in the atmosphere of the spiritual. 
With it, the lecturer claimed, religion is 
life—the most essential part of life. To 
quote : 


The sages of India and Judea alike have 
proclaimed the necessity of rearing the 
spirit with the utmost care. It should be 
the greatest work of life on earth. The 
cares of the world are the engagements of 
worldly life which must be attended to, 
but the West does not know how to fill 
these without being entangled in them or 
drowning in the vortex of sorrow. The 
spirit of the East is alive unto God and 
thinks not too highly of the world that is 
changing, decaying and perishing, even 
as we are looking on. It is a duty the 
soul owes to itself and the living God 
whom it serves not to allow the treasures 
of the world to multiply themselves be- 
yond a certain limit and deceive man unto 
perdition. It is deeply religious. It recog- 
nizes as a fact clearer than the noonday 
sun that the Lord reigneth throughout the 
universe. The spirit of the East is further 
fully persuaded that the soul has a growth 
in light and love, and that it must be 
carefully nursed in every possible way 
from day to day. 

Knowing as the East does these great 
hidden truths, it is able to say without 
hesitation that the high ideals and holy 
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practices needed for soul culture con- 
stitute civilization in the proper sense of 
the term. 


In other words, the progress of the 
West is progress away from its faith, its 
moral code, its professed principles, and 
the East is called backward and stagnant 
because it practices what it professes,and 
keeps the ancient faith. 

This interesting view does not seem to 
apply to Japan, with her revolutionary 
changes in direct imitation of the West, 
even if we admit its correctness as to the 
other countries of the Orient, and Japan 
is rather a large exception. 


bs Saal 


Remarkable Developments in 
China 


We have had occasion to call attention 
to foreign influences in China on the side 
of change and improvement. But it seems 
that things are moving in the celestial 
empire in obedience to native and internal 
factors as well. Indeed, some optimistic 
observers believe that China has definitely 
decided to follow Japan’s historic example 
and has entered upon the path of compre- 
hensive reform and thorough reorganiza- 
tion. . 

The task would be colossal. Consider- 
ing the size of China, the character of her 
population, the form of her government 
(each province is practically an inde- 
pendent, autonomous kingdom, following 
its own customs and laws), its long stag- 
nation and profound devotion to the past, 
reform of the political and industrial life 
of the nation would require as many 
decades, to say the least, as Japan needed 
years. But progress at any rate would 
be almost a miracle in China, and reports 
pointing thereto are received everywhere 
with surprise and interest and scepticism. 

Some facts, however, are worthy of at- 
tention and are of undoubted significance 
as far as they go. 

Some months ago, at the instance of 
Wu Ting Fang, former minister at Wash- 
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ington, the Emperor issued a decree abol- 
ishing torture and exposure as features of 
capital punishment and introducing other 
humane reforms in the application of the 
criminal law. 

Later, at the instance of another leading 
Chinese official, an imperial decree was 
issued moderating the ancient and famous 
“civil service examinations.” In China 
governmental and administrative posi- 
tions have for centuries been filled under 
a “merit system,” candidates passing rigid 
examinations in the classical literature of 
the country. That knowledge of Con- 
tucius does not argue fitness for adminis- 
tration, diplomacy, etc., never occurred 
to the Chinese. 

But the new system subordinates clas- 
sical literature to modern and scientific 
or practical studies—geography, history, 
languages, political economy, finance, etc., 
and there will be henceforth some connec- 
tion between the examinations and the 
duties of the positions applied for by the 
candidates. This must seem to the aver- 
age Chinaman of education in the old 
sense an absolutely revolutionary and 
iconoclastic departure, and news is lack- 
ing as to the success of the reform or the 
extent of its actual application. 

Even more astonishing is the announce- 
ment that fhe Dowager Empress, so long 
regarded as the head of the reactionary 
elements and the anti-foreign  — 
forces, has determined to estab- 
lish a parliamentary government 
—not immediately, but twelve 
years hence. A decree to that 
effect may be issued early next 
year. To prepare China for that 
change, a commission has been 
appointed to visit England and 
America and make a study of 
‘Western governmental systems 
and also of Western educational 
arrangements. The president of 
the commission is the Manchu 
prince Tsai-Tse and his associ- 
ates are all notable men. 
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As this commission was leaving Peking 
in a private railway car a bomb was ex- 
ploded on the tracks, and a score of people 
were injured, the miscreant himself meet- 
ing death in the outrage. Little is known 
concerning the identity of the bomb- 
thrower and his fellow-conspirators, or 
concerning the motive that actuated the 
crime. It is supposed, however, that fan- 
atical reactionists committed the deed, 
and intended thereby to manifest their 
disapproval of the reform program as a 
whole. 

A “reactionary bomb” is a startling 
novelty. In the West only extreme and 
impatient revolutionists use such methods, 
and it is a tragic absurdity to have the 
weapon of red terrorism used by a Mon- 
golian enemy of governmental and official 
reform. 

Be this as it may, the signs of an awak- 
ening in China are many, and the next 
decade may bring forth phenomena which 
no one would have ventured to predict be- 
fore the Russo-Japanese war. 


bs al 
The Character of the Japanese 


In the recent war the Japanese people— 
commanders, statesmen, diplomats, rank 
and file—have displayed qualities so ad- 
mirable that even the most advanced 
Western nations have been admonished 





JOHNNY BULL (SOTTO VOICE)—IF CZAR 
NICK AND EMPEROR BILL COULD ONLY 
SEE ME NOW. 


—From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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PROMINENT CANDIDATES IN THE RECENT ELECTION IN NEW YORK 


to examine them and profit by their ex- 
ample. Lord Rosebery, ex-premier of 
England, would have his countrymen 
learn efficiency and codperation from the 
Japanese. Others point to the qualities of 
patriotism, self-abnegation, modesty, hu- 
manity and sobriety shown by the Jap- 
anese, and ask whether any Western na- 
tion possesses these qualities to the same 
degree. 

But the picture, according to some 
Englishmen and Americans who know 
Japan—having lived and worked there as 
missionaries, physicians, teachers, mer- 
chants—has another and less attractive 
side. The Japanese, we are told, have 
qualities that are by no means admirable. 
In fact, their plane of civilization is de- 
clared to be decidedly low from any point 
of view proper to Christian peoples. 

Bishop William Awdry of Tokio, who 
has spent nine years in religious work in 
Japan, writes to the London Times in cor- 
rection of “misapprehensions of Japanese 
character” that, if persisted in, “may lead 
to disappointment and estrangement.” He 
loves the Japanese and hopes they will 
prove themselves even greater in the 
future than they have been throughout 
the war and the peace negotiations. He 


makes, however, certain important quali- 
fications. 

He charges the Japanese as a race with 
loose notions of commercial honor, with 
slight respect for veracity, with laxity in 
marital and domestic relations, with con- 
tempt for the rights of married women, 
and with an excessive adaptability which 
argues lack of conviction and sincerity. 
He writes: 


The fact is that in England men so 
patriotic would certainly be noble ; men so 
self-restrained would almost certainly be 
moral;' men so self-forgetting would 
surely be honest in trade; men so brave 
would scorn to tell a lie; men with such 
high ideals would be strongly individual, 
they would mould their surroundings to 
themselves rather than conform to them, 
whatever they may be; they could be 
reckoned upon to remain much the same 
under all circumstances. We find cori- 
spicuously displayed in the Japanese those 
virtues which come to the front naturally 
where the theory of life involves the in- 
dividual effacement—those virtues so 
hard for us individualistic Western people 
to practice; and we take it for granted 
that the virtues associated with individual 
energy and self-dependence which are so 
easy to us as to become a sine qua non in 
one whom we esteem will be present also. 
But it is not so. The Japanese are as de- 
ficient in this group of qualities as we are 
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in the others, and no one knows and re- 
grets this more than the real leaders of 
Japan, who know both the East and the 
West. 

He goes on to say that, “in general a 
Japanese would value the word of an 
Englishman more than the bond of a 
fellow-Japanese,” that marriage is re- 
garded as an “artificial relation” which, 
in case of conflict should yield to such a 
natural relation as that between mother 
and son, and that the ideals of married life 
are extraordinarily low. 


On the question of commercial morality 
Bishop Awdry is corroborated by a con- 
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tributor to The Fortnightly Review who 
dwells upon the low moral tone of the 
Japanese merchant class and attributes it 
to the old Samurai ideals and standards, to 
the contempt with which, for ages, com- 
mercial pursuits and money-making were 
regarded. The conditions. of life have 
changed, but thé old conceptions persist, 
and in business relations the adjustment 
is still far from being complete. The 
great question now before Japan is the 
elevation of her commercial morality, the 
application to trade and industry of the 
principles which have given her success 
in war and international diplomacy. 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF ONE OF THE GALLEYS OF TIBERIUS AND CALIGULA RECOVERED 
FROM THE WATERS OF LAKE NEMI 


For some considerable time past engineers have been attempting to raise the Imperial galleys 
of Tiberius and Caligula, which are beneath the waters of Lake Nemi. Originally, the lake 
was known as the “Lake of Diana’s Wood,” and there was once on its banks a temple to the 
goddess, which gained much renown. The Romans called the lake “The Mirror of Diana.” 
Wealthy Romans made its banks a pleasure-ground, and they were followed by the Em- 
perors, who combined the worship of Diana with banquets, dances, and other amusements 
given in magnificent galleys on the lake. Remains of these galleys have been found from 
time to time, and as far back as the fifteenth century Cardinal Prospero Colonna persuaded 
Leone Battista Alberta, the great architect, to attempt the recovery of the two vessels then 
believed to be, and now found to be, at the bottom of the lake. 
—Reproduced from The Illustrated London News. 
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China, the Sphinx of the Twentieth Century 
By Guy Morrison Walker 


HINA, the oldest empire upon 
e earth, with the most persistent 
civilization that the world has 
ever seen, turns her sphinx-like counte- 
nance towards a questioning world. The 
problem of her future is the riddle of our 
times for her answer to the interrogatories 
of the twentieth century is to point in 
silence to her historic past. 

The question of her immediate guidance 
has just been decided by the present war 
between Japan and Russia in which the 
victory of an Eastern power, herself just 
emerging from a civilization adopted from 
the Chinese, has assured the development 
oi China along the lines of our best 
modern civilization. 

Colossal in her antiquity, gigantic in 
the potentiality of her four hundred mil- 
lions of people, occupying the most fertile 
section of the greatest continent on earth, 
isolated until now from the rest of the 
world by her lack of the means of trans- 
portation, cut off from any part in its in- 
dustrial activity, and with almost no share 
in its markets, it is not strange that the 
whole civilized world has turned with 
questioning eyes upon this Titan of the 
Orient, wondering how its future may 
affect us when this isolation has been 
broken down, and this great silent, per- 
sistent and tireless people begin to make 
their place in the industrial world, and 
seek their share of its trade. 


The Empire of China has attained its 
present dimensions and importance only 
after centuries of growth, yet its eighteen 
provinces which compose the Empire 
proper were unified by the great Chung, 
who reigned as long ago as B. C. 246 to 
B. C. 221; he having conquered the separ- . 
ate kingdoms which before that time had 
divided the great plains of China between 
them. 

This man, better known by his dynastic 
title of Shih Hwang-ti, was the builder of 
the famous great wall which beginning 
at Shan-hai-kwan (the sea and mountain 
gate) about 200 miles east of Peking, 
where the mountains come down to the 
sea, follows the range westerly about the 
plain of Peking a distance of a thousand 
miles as the crow flies. Instead of follow- 
ing the easy ways, the great wall rises up 
the mountain sides, climbs the steepest 
ways, runs along the sharpest ridges, 
seeks the highest peaks and remains today 
the greatest monument of human skill 
and industry that the world has ever 
seen. 

Built to protect the Empire from Tartar 
invaders on the north, this great wall 
became a rampart from beneath whose 
battlements the Chinese hosts descended 
upon the plains of the Mongols and Man- 
chus until they made them tributary to the 
Empire. 

The original eighteen provinces have 
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of the Twentieth Century 


RELIEF MAP OF ASIA 


ar. area of about 1,500,000 square miles 
and into them is crowded a population of 
over 350,000,000, while the total area of 
the Empire, including the eighteen prov- 
inces and other dependencies, Tibet, Mon- 
golia and Manchuria, have an area of 
almost 5,000,000 square miles and a total 
population of over 400,000,000, or almost 
one-third the entire population of this 
globe. Occupying the southeastern slope 
of Asia and lying between the eastern seas 
and the western deserts, the title of the 
Middle Kingdom which the Chinese 
claimed for their country is seen to be a 
natural one. 

In a large way the Empire proper 
divides itself into three great valleys or 
plains arising in the central plateau of 
Asia and running eastward to the sea. The 
northern plain is the valley of the Hwang 
Ho or Yellow River, which extends from 


the mountain range dividing China from 
Mongolia, south to the water-shed be- 
tween this valley and the valley of the 
Yang-tse. This valley of the Yellow 
River is the home of the Chinese race 
and it is from these muddy waters that 
the famous dragon arose to hold com- 
munion with the first Emperor, and so be- 
came such an important factor in the life 
and heraldry of the people. 


When the progenitors of the present 
Chinese people, following the Yellow 
River down from its head waters, first de- 
scended into this plain they did not find 
it awaiting them uninhabited, but even 
at that early day aboriginal tribes were 
found occupying choice places. Be- 
fore the increasing horde of Chinese, 
however, the aborigines retreated, first, 
over the water-shed into the great valley 
of the Yang-tse River and finally, as the 
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increasing Chinese population followed 
them into this plain and occupied it too, 
the aborigines fled south and east over the 
mountain ranges along the coast into what 
are now the southern coast provinces, 
while many crossed the nearest seas into 
Japan and Formosa to become an impor- 
tant strain in the blood of the people of 
each of these islands. 


The second great plain of China, the 
valley of the Yang-tse River, (Yang, 
ocean ; Tse, son; Son of Ocean) occupies 
the central part of the Empire extending 
from the sea at Shanghai 2,000 miles 
westward into the interior until the river 
itself is lost in the great central plateau of 
Asia. Bounded on the north by the low 
water-shed which divides it from the val- 
ley of the Yellow River it runs east to the 
mountains that in a general way follow 
the coast south from Shanghai. This 
great plain is the most densely populated 
portion of the globe and together with 
the valley of the Yellow River, which lies 
just north of it, contains 300,000,000 of 
the sturdy, black-haired sons of Han, who 
shall yet make China one of the great 
powers of the earth. 

From the summit of the mountains 
which encircle the valley of the Yang-tse 
River on the east and south, down to the 
sea lie a string of provinces commonly 
called the coast provinces. From Shang- 
hai south these provinces consist of nu- 
merous small valleys running down to the 
sea until at Canton is found the mouth 
of the great West River which comes 
down out of the third and southern plain 
of China. It was into these coast prov- 
inces and into this southern plain that the 
criginal Chinese gradually drove the abor- 
igines as they occupied the great central 
plain of the Yang-tse, and as a result the 
people of these provinces, descended as 
they are largely from the aborigines and 
Malays with only a strain of the true 
Chinese blood in their make-up, have de- 
veloped into a race very different from the 
true Son of Han who occupies the great 
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interior plain. This difference in race is 
se great that the true Chinaman regards 
the Cantonese as not being Chinamen at 
all. In speaking of a company containing 
both, a true Chinaman will carefully 
specify the number of Chinese and the 
number of Cantonese. This difference in 
race is strikingly shown in the language 
of the coast provinces, whose people while 
reading the Chinese character, which is 
the only written language of the Empire, 
speak Chinese, if they speak it at all, as 
foreigners. 

In the mountain regions separating the 
valley of the Yang-tse from the southern 
plain of the Kwang (Broad) provinces 
there still exist several tribes of these 
aborigines who maintain a separate ex- 
istence, practice self-government accord- 
ing to their primitive ideals and observe 
their original habits of life without inter- 
ference from the Chinese about them. 

North of the great wall and the range 
of mountains through which it runs, lie 
the separate plains of Manchuria and 
Mongolia, Manchuria being the coast 
province running from North China to 
the water-shed of the Amur and west 
from the coast to the plateau of Mongolia, 
and Mongolia, the high plateau, running 
from the mountain range which marks 
the northern boundary of the original 
eighteen provinces, north to the Amur 
River. 

The racial characteristics of the people 
occupying these different divisions are 
quite marked: the Manchu, tall, pale, ath- 
letic; the Mongolian, squat and yellow 
from the parching winds of the desert; 
the true Chinaman or Han-tse (Son of 
Han), light yellow in color, medium in 
height and sturdy in build; and the Can- 
tonese, spare, swarthy and undersized. 
Historically the Manchus are the ruling 
race of China. They still dominate the 
army and have a prominent place in the 
administration and government. They 
had a language and literature of their own, 
but the nationality of the Manchu remains 
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today but little’ more than a literary tra- 
dition and today over ninety per. cent. of 
the population of Manchuria is Chinese. 
The ‘Manchus have practically been ab- 
sorbed into the race of the Sons. of. Han 
which is very homogeneous with exceed- 
ingly high physical and mental endow- 
ments, 

Though China has repeatedly been in- 
vaded the Chinese have never been really 
conquered. The Mongols under the great 
Kublai Khan swept over China and seized 
the government ; but a short century suf- 
ficed to absorb them and render their 
country tributary to the dragon throne. 
China has waged no wars of conquest ; she 
has instead grown by being conquered for 
the rising tide of black haired men has 
spread over the territory of China’s de- 
spoilers until it has all become Chinese and 
the homes of their invaders have become 
dependencies of the empire. Before the 
Mongol and Manchu, the Kin and Tur- 
coman had suffered a like fate. 


— 


Remarkable and unique among nations, 
the history of China covering almost 5,000 
years, reveals the trial and failure of al- 
most every panacea advocated by modern 
reformers and constitutes the greatest 
existing record of human experience in - 
economics, industry and government. The 
early Chinese writers record mythological 
history covering thousands of years, but 
this period ends with the establishment of 
the capital of the Empire at Kai-fung-fu 
on the banks of the Yellow River in the 
thirty-first century B. c. The legendary 
history of China extends from this time 
down to 2205 B. c. at which time Chinese 
real history may be said to begin. The 
ancient history of the Empire extends 
from 2205 B. Cc. to 298 B. c. when be- 
gan the wars which resulted in the wip- 
ing out of the separate kingdoms and 
their consolidation into the eighteen prov- 
inces under the great Chung. Her 
medieval history, covering the period of 
China’s greatest growth and progress, be- 
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gins here and extends to the time of the 
Mongol conquest, 1215 A. D. With the 
founding of the Mongol dynasty Chinese 
modern history begins and since that time 
but two dynastic changes have occurred, 
the Mongols being driven out by the 
Mings, who were the last native dynasty 
that ruled over China, in 1368 A. p., while 


they in turn were succeeded in 1644 by the 
present Manchu dynasty. 

The most important of Chinese his- 
torical records are the famous “bamboo 
books.” The discovery of these ancient 
records is recorded in the history of the 
Emperor Woo, the first of the Tsin 
dynasty. Here it is related that in the 
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fifth year of his reign, A. D. 279, some 
ghouls looking for plunder broke open the 
grave of King Seang of the Kingdom of 
Wei who had died nearly six hundred 
years before, B. c. 295. In this grave 
they found a large number of bamboo tab- 
lets covered with characters which they 
did not understand, but realizing that 
their discovery might be an important 
one they sent the tablets to the Emperor’s 
librarian. 

Here is was found that the inscriptions 
were in the antique seal character. Em- 
peror Woo had them referred to a com- 
mission of the leading scholars of his time, 
famous among whom was one Wei Hang, 
noted for his knowledge of the old forms 
of characters. In two years this commis- 
sion completed the work of assorting the 
tablets and transcribing them into modern 
characters, and fifteen different works, 
more or less complete, were recovered 
from among the tablets. 

Some of these works proved to be so 
full of extravagant legends that they soon 
fell into ill repute and have become neg- 
lected. One, however, proved to be a 
copy of the “Yih King,” an ancient classic 
in two books which agrees with the 
version generally accepted, and another 
was the famous “Book of Annals” upon 
which is based the chronology adopted in 
the standard history of China. This great 
work was a consecutive history from the 
time of the Emperor Hwang-ti in the 
twenty-seventh century, B. c., down to the 
sixteenth year of the last Emperor of the 
Chow dynasty, B. c. 298. 

Many attacks have been made upon the 
credibility of these records, it having been 
regarded as impossible that they could 
have been preserved in a tomb for nearly 
six centuries ; but bamboo is durable and 
contemporaneous evidence is in their 
favor, They were accepted as authentic 
by the scholars of that time and criticism 
has failed to shake them from the position 
which they have held in Chinese literature 
ever since they were discovered. It is one 
of the curious things in connection with 
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these records that they do not claim for 
the reigns of these early Emperors of 
China, dates so old by two hundred years 
as are assigned to them by modern Euro- 
pean investigators. 

While other civilizations have arisen, 
pursued their militant way and fallen into 
decay, after having with more or less suc- 
cess extended their sway over their neigh- 
bors, the civilization of the Chinese, estab- 
lished before them all, but built upon a 


MANCHU WOMAN’S HEAD-DRESS 


different foundation than that of any 
other civilization upon the globe, has out- 
lived them all and exists today with a 
vigor and strength that confounds its 
critics. . 

The dominant note of the Chinese. civili- 
zation is peace. Peace in the soul of the in- 
dividual, harmony between the members of 
the family, quiet in the community and 
peace with neighboring nations, and this 
instinct of the race for peace and harmony 
expressed itself in the proverbs of the 
ancients whose collector and interpreter 
Confucius was. ; ' 

The chief characteristic of this early 
civilization of the Chinese is the high 
moral and intellectual development which 
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they attained under crude and primitive 
material conditions. The wisdom of the 
ancients which Confucius so persistently 
taught concerned itself altogether with the 
relation of man to his ‘ellows and of the 
mutual obligations and duties of the 
members of the family to each other. 
It is therefore natural that Chinese 


literature at that early date should have 
become largely ethical in its character and 
have taught with great insistence the 
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Body of an ancestor being removed to new 
burial place. 


every day virtues, such as order, decency, 
civility, truthfulness, consideration for the 
feelings of others, and reverence for one’s 
elders, this last trait being probably the 
most distinguished characteristic of the 
Chinese people, expressing itself not only 
in the so called rite of ancestor worship, 
but in that respect shown to one’s father 
and mother which is the distinguishing 
feature of Chinese life to this day. 

While he lives the Chinese father re- 
mains the head of the family, and ‘to his 
home his sons bring their wives as serv- 
ants to their mother, while the fortune 
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and honors that come to the sons they 
humbly lay at the feet of their parents 
saying that they have won fortune or-mer- 
ited honor because of the example and 
teaching received from their honored par- 
ents. On the other hand the head of the 
family is held responsible for the con- 
duct of its members and their wrongdoing 
is blamed not so much to them personally, 
as to the elders for failing to give them 
proper instruction. 

Impracticable as this may seem to Oc- 
cidentals, it has certainly brought to the 
Chinese the reward promised by the 
prophet, for where else upon earth can be 
found a race occupying the identical land 
upon which their ancestors settled over 
5,000 years ago, or where else can be 
found a people speaking a language that 
became crystallized more than forty cen- 
turies before and enjoying still a literature 
prized as ancient and classic by their fore- 
fathers a hundred generations before 
them. 


The high moral character of the 
Chinese people is shown in their classic 
literature, concerning which one of the 
leading missionaries of China has recently 
said, “You may search China’s classic 
literature without finding a single line of 
questionable meaning or one the reading 
of which would bring the slightest blush 
to-the face of the most innocent,” and he 


_ adds, “what other race can claim this for 


their classical literature;’ while ex- 
United States Minister Conger, who has 
recently returned from China, says, “If 
civilization means, as it should, the highest 
sensibility of the conscience of man, there 
is in China the highest civilization to be 
found in the world.” It is the moral in- 
stinct developed by Confucianism and the 
sense of mutual responsibility taught by it 
that has developed among the Chinese that 
high standard of commercial integrity for 
which they are noted. 

The philosophy of Confucius is: a 
philosophy to live by, and in order to 
understand the philosophy not only of 
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Chinese life but of Chiriése government 
you must read the sayitig$ of Confucius. 
In these, people and magistrates alike have 
constantly impressed upon them by the old 
sage the responsibility resting upon all of 
setting a correct example at all times. This 
ancient sage was one of the earliest to 
teach the doctrine that governments de- 
rive their powers from the consent of the 
governed, for he taught the divine right 
of revolution when government fails to 
secure to the people that for which it was 
intended, namely, the safety and happiness 
of the people in the pursuit of their every- 
day life and occupations. 

It would be a mistake to call the Chinese 
a religious people and it is probable that 
their lack of religious sentiment is the 
reason for their tolerance of other re- 
ligions. Taoism, the only religion of 
native origin, is of comparatively recent 
growth and its mysticism has never se- 
cured much of a following among the peo- 
ple. Mohammedanism has obtained quite 
a vogue in some provinces but has never 
Buddhism, which with its 


been popular. 
idols and its pantheistic philosophy was 
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introduced from India, secured quite a fol- 
lowing during the Mongol and Ming dy- 
nasties, which favored it, and became quite 
popular for a time on account of its gor- 
geous ceremonials and rites, but since the 
advent of the Manchu dynasty it has been 
steadily declining in popularity and sup- 
port and the Buddhist temples of China 
are today falling into ruin and decay, 
while diminishing bands of priests guard 
the shrines which are sought by steadily 
decreasing numbers of pilgrims. 

On the other hand Confucianism, whose 
founder claimed no supernatural origin 
and in whose temples are found no idols, 
is growing stronger and it is becoming 
apparent that if Christianity is to secure 
any permanent hold upon the Chinese it 
must be through the wise and discrim- 
inating treatment of this noble growth of 
Confucian philosophy which . for’. 3,000 
years has held a great race to a higher 
standard of practice and living than any 
other religion or philosophy has ever been 
able to secure from its professors and fol- 
lowers. If the Chinese are to be reached 
by Christianity it must be by first ac- 
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knowledging the great truths expressed 
by Confucius and by showing them that 
without abating the honors due to their 
own great sage they may render homage 
and service to a greater one. 

While the intellectual and moral civi- 
lization of the Chinese has been upon a 
high standard for so many centuries, 
their material and industrial civilization 
has remained crude and primitive. The 
dominant feature of Chinese material 
civilization has been its evident purpose 
to fix the people to the soil. As a race 
they are agriculturists and their traditions 


and literature place the farmer and 


gardener. second orily to the scholar in 
social position. The importance that 
agriculture plays in the life of the people 
is recognized by the fact that the Emperor 
in his anntial worship before heaven holds 
the plow and prepares‘a piece of soil in 
the temple grounds to receive the rains 
and sunlight that heaven sheds upon it. 


In contrast to the nomadic habits of 
their early neighbors, the early Chinese 
made landmarks of their graves, and home 
became the place where the bones of their 
ancestors were interred. The practice of 
ancestor worship has prevented the sons 
from wandering far from the tombs of 
their fathers and has given a fixity of lo- 
cation to the Chinese population that is 
absolutely unique. 

A missionary while traveling along a 
country road met an old man past sixty 
working by the road-side of whom he in- 
quired the distance.to the next town, said 
to lie about twelve miles beyond a-small 
hill in the near distance. In reply to the 
missionary’s question the old man said 
that he did not know the distance, but that 
it was said to be just over the hill. With 
surprise the missionary asked the old man 
how long he had lived in the vicinity. 
The old man replied, “All my life.” The 
missionary then asked him how it was that 
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he did not know the distance to the next 
town, whereupon the old man indignantly 
replied, “I have never been there. I live 
here.” So persistent is this idea that one 
must live and die near the grave of his 
fathers that if on any account a Chinaman 
should find it necessary to make a per- 
manent change of location he will take his 
ancestors’ bones with him, and no man is 
regarded as a citizen in a community until 
he has purchased a burying ground and 
there interred the bones of his fathers. 
With this fixity of population it has 
become necessary for each individual and 
community to be as nearly as possible in- 
dependent of all others and herein is found 
the explanation of the industrial civiliza- 
tion of China today. With little or no 
travel, the necessity for transportation was 
small, and the means of transportation re- 
mained primitive. Commerce by means 
of such primitive methods of transporta- 


tion was almost impossible because of the 
prohibitive cost of carrying it on and so 
each community has been compelled to 
raise and produce what it needed for its 
own consumption regardless as to whether © 
or not these same products might be better 
raised in another part of the country. 

In the same way the development of 
manufactures was impossible. The mem- 
bers of each family spun the varn and 
wove the cloth for their own garments. 
The village blacksmith did metal work 
for his little community and all other in- 
dustries were carried on upon the smallest 
scale and in most primitive fashion. As 
the population of the Empire has in- 
creased, the supply of labor has outrun all 
local demand for it and life throughout 
China has as a result, been reduced to the 
terms of bare existence. where not. only 
each man but each woman and child: has 
been compelled to secure each day,that 
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with which to satisfy its hunger for that 
day, and while this has resulted in the 
most intensive methods of farming it is 
probably true that half the population of 
China today has rfever known what it.was 
to have its hunger perfectly satisfied. 

The terrible competition for work 
which has made it necessary for women 
and children to enter into the fierce 
struggle for existence has reduced wages 
ir China to what is probably the lowest 
figure that the world has ever known; to 
a scale where the daily wage approximates 
the cost of food necessary to keep soul 
and body together, ranging as low, in the 
case of child labor, as one or two cents a 
day, and in the case of women as low as 
from two to five cents per day, while the 
average wage for an able bodied man for 
ordinary unskilled labor is only from eight 
to ten cents per day. 

The result is that millions of the 
Chinese population live absolutely from 
hand-to mouth and find it most difficult to 


buy clothing to cover their nakedness. 
Their houses are loosely constructed and 
the suffering during winter from cold is 
intense. The use of fuel for warmth is 
a luxury hardly to be afforded by the rich, 
much less the poor, the cost of an ordinary 
handful of kindlings being so great that 
in Chinese cooking utensils the metal is 
made as thin as possible in order to econ- 
omize in the matter of fuel and lose as 
little heat as possible. 

Their ignorance of ordinary natural 
phenomena has made them most super- 
stitious and it is not surprising that a 
people whose only light for centuries has 
been a lard candle or a bean-oil lamp with 
a rice pulp wick should have peopled the 
dark shadows about them with spirits and 
demons of which they live in constant 
fear. 

In order to understand the spiritual 
freedom of a race accustomed to light you 
must see and know a people who have 
lived for centuries in actual physical dark- 
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ness. Much of their superstition is due 
to the fact that they have never seen the 
blackness of night pierced with light, nor 
seen revealed in its dissipated shadows 
the familiar objects of the day. The terror 
oi night with its strange sounds and mys- 
terious silence is upon them. 

Probably the most striking thing that 
impresses itself upon one who has just 
landed in China is a strange sombreness 
and monotony of architecture, for Chinese 
houses are built by sections. When a new 
house is ordered it is ordered to contain 
so many sections as if you were ordering 
so many yards of goods, and only in the 
case of public buildings is there much, if 
any, variation from this sectional plan. In 
addition to this, while Chinese houses are 
almost altogether of brick these bricks in 
country - districts are ordinarily adobe 
while in the cities they are a blue gray 
instead of red like our own, the peculiar 
color being due to the fact that the bricks 
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are steamed instead of being burned. 

In the vast throngs of people that you 
pass it will be difficult at first to distin- 
guish individuals, for not only is the sal- 
low complexion and strange black hair 
universal, but there is a strange monotony 
of feature and proportion and everyone 
seems dressed in a dull faded blue. In 
addition to this the apparent apathy in 
their stolid and immobile faces is depres- 
sing. Nowhere else in the world is a 
stranger made to feel more impressively 
his absolute isolation and aloneness than 
he is in the midst of this bustling Chinese 
life, and it is no longer strange how this 
race devoted to agriculture and trade has 
succeeded, as no other in history, in ex- 
cluding all aliens. 

The scenes on every hand display a total 
ignorance of any of the principles of sani- 
tation and hygiene. Open sewers and 
heaps of offal offend the eyes and nostrils 
while man and beast alike seem afflicted 
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with the plagues visited upon the Egyp- 
tians. 

Yet in traveling through the country 
one cannot help but be impressed by the 
evidences upon every hand of the marvel- 
ous industry of the Chinese people. Not 
only are the cities surrounded by immense 
walls of brick but practically every town 


HROUSE BOAT USED FOR TRAVEL ON RIVERS 
AND CANALS 


and village too is surrounded by a wall to 
protect it from wild animals and maraud- 
ing bands. In addition to this the country 
is everywhere cut up with canals both for 
commerce and irrigation. Bridges at once 
massive and ornate cross the waterways, 
monuments and memorial arches line the 
roadway, while temples, shrines and 
pagodas have been placed upon every 
commanding feature of the landscape. 
Every spring has been beautified and stone 
pools made to catch the water. Every- 
where are shown the evidences of prodigal 
waste of human energy. 
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History and legend cluster about every 
spot, while respect for antiquity and 
superstitious fear of the dead have secured 
a remarkable preservation of monuments 
and temples. No other country in the 
world has so much of extreme age still left 
tu show, and the mere contemplation of 
such antiquity exercises a strange hyp- 
notism over one.' 

With all the offensive sights and smells 
there is no denying a mysterious and al- 
luring fascination in China for all who 
come in contact with her people under 
their native conditions. Even the recol- 
lection of the discomforts of travel by the 
native means cannot blot out the beauty 
of the landscape, the terraced mountain 
sides, the persimmon groves and tea 
houses, the diminutive gardens, the little 
patches of ripening grain, and the great 
toiling throng always cheerful and con- 
tented in spite of their unending tasks. 

All who have been visitors to China 
seem irresistibly drawn back to the 
country. They hear the call of the East 
and never cease to look forward to the 
time when they shall return to it again. 

Those who have once lived in China 
are never satisfied to live anywhere else. 
Soothing and insinuating the fatalism of 
the Chinese creeps upon them and they too 
learn to accept things as they come. Other 
landscapes lose their interest, the oldest 
ruins of other climes seem cheap and new, 
while the bustle and haste of Occidental 
life with its harsh customs and abrupt 
manners bruises their spirits and they 
long for the peace of Cathay. 





Across Chili from the Sea to Peking 
By Mary Porter Gamewell 


HIRTY years spent in familiar 

i touch with its country, its places 

of interest and its people have 
filled my memory with so much of interest 
concerning China that the process of 
selection is almost impossible and I shall 
be happy indeed if what I have picked 
from my store helps my readers to see 
this great country and people in a truer 
light. 

From whatever direction you approach 
China the first objective point is Peking, 
the capital of the Empire, surrounded by 
the metropolitan province of Chili. Across 
the Pacific over seas so smooth as to con- 
vince the veriest land-lubber that he is a 
good sailor, our course lies through the 
beautiful Inland Sea of Japan and north- 
ward from Nagasaki between the rocky 
promontory of Shantung and the point of 
Port Arthur. The Gulf of Pechili about 
the promontory of Shantung is one of the 
roughest bits of water to be found and 
its choppy sea will usually bring to grief 
the best of sailors, 

Sailing across the Gulf our steamer 
anchors outside the bar which bars the 
entrance to the mouth of the muddy and 
exceedingly winding Pei Ho (North 
River). During neat tide a steady wind 
will blow the water off the bar until there 
is not enough left to float even so small a 
vessel as the little coast steamship, so 
that our vessel must anchor outside and 
leave us tossing on the short waves of the 
stormy gulf, waiting for less wind and 
more water, in misery remembering sym- 
pathetically the man who was so sea-sick 
that he feared he should die and later on 
was afraid that he should not. 

The captains of these coast-wise steam- 
ships are a picturesque lot; soldiers of 
fortune, with vocabularies gathered from 
all parts of the world ; and they frequently 
announce that those objecting to pro- 
fanity had better go below as they propose 
to swear their vessel over the bar, and so 


with full steam ahead and amid bubbling 
vocabularies the vessel goes over while the 
sound of scraping and grinding during 
the passage testifies to the fact that they 
have not only plowed the waves but the 
sands below. 

The coast line near the mouth of the 
Pei Ho presents only a long stretch of 
mud flats. In the village of Ta Ku 
(Great Mouth) on the flats live the pilots 
who own and navigate a fleet of steam 
tugs which serve over the bar and up the 
river. There is a hotel at Ta Ku and dur- 
ing the summer months the people from 
Tien Tsin frequently resort there for the 
sea air, but in recent years the greatest 
part of the foreign population seek Pei-ta- 
ho which lies eastward near Shan Hai 
Kwan and is becoming known as the 
Newport of China. 

Commanding the entrance to the river 
are the Ta Ku forts which repulsed the 
British and French fleets in 1859 but were 
teken the following year by a rear attack. 
The taking of these forts, enlarged and 
strengthened, was the first task of the 
allies who marched to the relief of Peking 
in 1900 and they now lie in ruin, battered 
and dismantled. 

Having crossed the bar the little vessel 
slowly steams around the many bends by 
which the Pei Ho makes its way to the 
sea, frequently running aground and 
making some of the curves by deliberately 
pushing her nose into the mud bank and 
being pulled around by cables. 

Though Tien Tsin lies but thirty miles 
inland from the sea it is usually a day’s 
trip by the crooked winding river so that 
most passengers now leave the steamer 
at the mouth of the river and hurry on to 
Tien Tsin by the train which runs along 
its bank. 

Tien Tsin Ties on the west bank of the 
Pei Ho at a point below the junction of 
the river with the Grand Canal. The old 
city with its suburbs stretches along the 
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river for over six miles and up along the 
canal for an equal distance and contains 
a population of over a million, though if 
the census were to include all those living 
in the house-boats that swarm the river 


and canal for miles the population would . 


probably be found to be twice this num- 
ber. The old city was formerly sur- 
rounded by massive walls and it was 
while assaulting them during the Boxer 
trouble that Col. Liscum was killed while 
at the head of the Ninth Regiment. Since 
the Boxer trouble these walls have been 
torn down and the place which they oc- 
cupied turned into a fine boulevard. 

A greater contrast cannot be imagined 
than that between the Chinese city with 
its low, squat houses of gray brick 
covered with moss grown tile, crowded 
together along narrow winding streets 
that are thronged from morning till night 
with a screaming mob of Chinamen, 
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drawn from every province of the Em- 
pire, and the beautifully laid out foreign 
settlement that lies along the river bank 
south of it. 

The foreign settlement at Tien Tsin 
may well claim to be a model munici- 
pality. Its wide, well paved and shaded 
streets are kept scrupulously clean, while 
its public buildings and improvements 
would be a credit to a city with a popula- 
tion a hundred times larger. 

Tien Tsin is the second greatest port 
of China, standing ahead of Canton and 
being surpassed only by Shanghai. It 
is the outlet for the trade not only of the 
metropolitan province of China, but for 
the provinces of Shan-si, Shen-si and 
Kansuh, and of much of Mongolia and 
Manchuria, a territory having a popula- 
tion greater than the whole United States. 

To the Chinese it is, next to Peking, 
the most important city of the Empire for 


CITY WALLS OF SHAN HAI KWAN 


Showing gates, and rings in portholes of tower to imitate the mouths of cannon. 
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BLACK FORT AND RUINED CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, TIEN TSIN 


it is the port of the capital city, the gate 


through which passes all the tribute and 
commerce of the southern provinces on its 
way to the capital, and through it the 
viceroys and governors of the other 
provinces with their gorgeous retinues 
come in response to the summons from 


the throne. No other city of China can 
match its motley population; Manchus, 
tali and pale, bow-legged Mongolians 
with their yellow trappings, high hatted 
Coreans in flowing white, dignified 
Tibetans, little swarthy Cantonese and 
boatmen from the head-waters of the 
Yang-tse, together with the dwarfs of 
Japan, black flags from Tonquin, pirates 
from Formosa, Siamese and Malays, 
Europeans and Americans. 

If you wish to reach Peking you may 
hurry on by train, but if you wish to see 
China there are two ways of making the 
trip. One is by native house-boat to 
Tung-chou, which is at the head of navi- 
gation; then from Tung-chou by sedan 
chair, or cart, or donkey. The other mode 


of travel is by cart. A gentleman very 
soberly told us, that he knew a man who 
left Tien Tsin in a cart, and with the first 
propelling jerk of the mules, he left his 
seat on the bottom of the cart, and never 
landed there again until the cart drew up 
outside the walls of Peking, having been 
shaken about in his cart all day liké a 
peppercorn in a continuously shaken pep- 
per-box. 

We chose the river and the house-boat. 
The skieg were clear, the winds in our 
favor, and the men who were to pole, 
scull and sail our little boat, were in high 
good humor. They shoved off with 
shoutings that mingled with the shouts of 
hundreds of other boatmen, many of 
whom with poles armed with spikes and 
hooks, helped our boatmen ‘pull and push 
their way through the jam of boats that 
throng the river all the way from the 
settlement to the native city of Tien Tsin 
and beyond. 

As we approached the Pontoon Bridge, 
or Bridge of Boats as it is often called, a 
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clumsy barge slowly dropped from its 
place in the line of barges that formed 
the bridge. Our boat was only one of 
many which waited their turn to pass 
through the gap thus made in the bridge. 
A crowd of foot-passengers and burden- 
bearers were waiting on the edge of this 
break in the bridge, but they did not seem 
te mind the delay, so absorbed were they 
in the contemplation of the foreigners, 
who seemed to afford them quite as much 
amusement as a bear performance or a 
monkey show. 

Above the Bridge of Boats, we passed 
under other bridges, and were at last out 
of the throng of boats, and well on our 
way up the winding Pei Ho. 

The Grand Canal joins'the river close 
by the native city of Tien Tsin and with 
other waterways that converge at this 
point, makes Tien Tsin a very important 
trading center. At the north-east corner 
of the city, a bridge over the canal leads 
to Li Hung Chang’s old yamen. 

As our boat swung around the various 
curves of the river, we were often in sight 
of the ruined Catholic Cathedral, which 
occupies a prominent site on the banks 
of the river. This Cathedral was burned 
at the time of the Tien Tsin massacre in 
1870. For years it stood a conspicuous 
ruin, and only a short time before the out- 
break of 1900, it was repaired, but during 
that outbreak, it was again reduced to 
ruin. 

At the time of the massacre and first 
destruction of the Cathedral the rest of 
the foreign settlement was saved by a 
curious illustration of Chinese supersti- 
tion. The Chinese believe that drops of 
rain falling on the hair breed vermin 
which with their very long hair are very 
difficult to get rid of. With the Cathedral 
behind them in flames the mob turned 
from the slaughter of nuns and priests 
and started for the settlement with fren- 
zied shouts and the beating of drums and 
gongs, determined to put all foreigners to 
death when suddenly it began to rain. 
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That was the end of the massacre. The 
crowd covered their heads and scattered 
in dismay, every fellow seeking the 
nearest shelter. 


The country between Peking and 
Tung-chou is flat and uninteresting, but 
in the time of standing grain and full 
foliage, with clear skies and a fair breeze, 
the passage up the Pei Ho is. very en- 
joyable. The wind filled out our bamboo- 
slatted sail; a competent and good na- 
tured captain held the rudder, and with 
the sliding panels that formed the sides of 
our boat taken out, we reclined at our 
ezse, and listened to the purling waters 
and watched the green banks not far away 
on either side of us. We tied to the 
banks by night and sailed away in the - 
early gray of the succeeding mornings. 

The bottom of this river in places lies 
higher than the surrounding country, and 
sometimes when the floods are on, the 
water breaks through the banks and 
spreads many miles over the low-lying 
fields. At such times, boats instead of 
following the course of the river around 
its many curves, sail in a straight course. 
I have had such boat trips, in which we 
passed over the tops of fields of kaoliang, 
a kind of broom corn, which stood at least 
ten feet high, and the villages, built on 
land somewhat higher than the surround- 
ing fields appeared as islands in the ex- 
panse of water. It should be noted that 
the high mounds upon which these vil- 
lages stand are frequently artificial, being 
built by the Chinese for the very purpose 
of raising their villages above the reach 
of these floods. 

At Tung-chou, twelve miles from the 
east gate of Peking, all boats land their 
passengers and unload their freight, 
which are transported in carts or wheel- 
barrows, or on mules and donkeys. Eight 
li from Tung-chou (a li is a third of a 
mile) the way to Peking leads over a 
famous bridge which is called the Eight 
Li Bridge. When the English and French 
marched against Peking in 1860 it was 
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A CORNER OF PEKING AS SEEN FROM THE CITY WALL 


the scene of one of the fiercest fights. A 
Frenchman who led the charge on this 
bridge was afterwards rewarded with a 
dukedom named after the bridge, and was 
thereafter known as Duke Palichiao, 
which in Chinese means Duke Eight-Li- 
Bridge. 

On the approach to Peking nothing is 
to be seen of the city except its massive 
wall and the suburbs outside the wall. 
The city was built by the Mongols just 
after the great Gengis Khan had estab- 
lished his dynasty on the throne of China. 
When seen by Marco Polo it was the 
gorgeous new capital of Kublai Khan, but 
now after the lapse of seven centuries its 
gilt has been washed away and its mas- 
siveness alone remains to impress. Its 
name is simply Pei, north, and Ching, 
capital, or Northern Capital, and it was 
intended to be a citadel from within whose 
walls China’s Emperors could defy all 
rebels or would-be usurpers. Properly 
defended the city would be impregnable. 
The wall averages about fifty feet in 
height. It is sixty feet wide at the base, 


and forty feet at the top. The enclosed 
city is in shape a square projecting slightly 
into the side of a parallelogram. The 
North, or Tartar City, is five miles square, 
and the Southern, or Chinese City, is five 
miles long by two miles wide. There are 
i: all sixteen gates, each one surmounted 
by a massive tower. Great buttresses, each 
projecting fifty feet, extend from the 
outer surface of the wall at regular inter- 
vals; and add greatly to its imposing ap- 
pearance. The top of the wall affords a 
fine view of the city, and is its only pleas- 
ant promenade. A certain visitor, having 
walked for several miles on the wall and 
enjoyed the view from there, wrote that 
Peking appears as: much a forest as a 
city. Another, who had been much on the 
streets of Peking, but never on the wall, 
wrote that Peking was a treeless city. 
This discrepancy between two accounts, 
arises from the fact that all residences are 
behind high walls, which walls enclose 
most of the trees of the city. One might 
easily walk through many of the narrow 
resident streets of Peking and, because 
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the streets are narrow and the walls are 
high, catch no glimpse of trees, while 
the courts within the walls might be cool 
with the shade of thick foliage. 

A paved way leads from the Chien-Men, 
-—the middle one of the three gates which 
open beneath the Northern and Southern 
cities,—across the southern city to the 
gate of the Altar of Heaven. A wall 
three miles long encloses the premises. 
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OUTLINE MAP OF PEKING 
Dotted lines indicate some of the main thor- 
oughfares. 

The most conspicuous building in the en- 
closure, is one of which foreigners speak 
as the Covered Altar. It is a circular 
building, one hundred feet high, covered 
by a triple dome of azure blue porcelain, 
and shielded on the inside, with shades of 
blue glass rods, which are woven together 
after the manner of bamboo, or reed 
veranda shades. This building stands 
upon a triple circular terrace. Each ter- 
race is surrounded by a white marble 
balustrade, and ascended by four flights 
of steps, having nine steps each. 

There is another and larger, triple, 
circular terrace, which supports no build- 
ing, but is paved over the top of the 
third terrace. It has white marble bal- 
ustrades and the four flights of steps for 
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each of its terraces. The top terrace is 
ninety feet in diamter; the middle 
terrace is one hundred and fifty feet, and 
the bottom terrace, two hundred and ten 
feet in diameter. Once a year the Em- 
peror, escorted by the high dignitaries of 
the realm, comes to this Altar, and on the 
pavement of its top terrace, prostrates 
himself in worship of Shang Ti, (the lord 
above), with only the dome of heaven over 
him. 

Some hundred feet distant, is a 
furnace nine feet high, which has a flight 
of steps on each of three sides. Here a 
yearly whole-burnt offering is made. 
There are pastures and stalls, and a 
slaughter-house for keeping and prepar- 
ing the animals which are offered in sac- 
rifice. 

Chinese accounts of the worship per- 
formed in this place, refer only to the 
visible heavens and to imperial an- 
cestors. There are, however, eminent 
Western scholars, learned in Chinese lore, 
who are convinced that the Chinese in 
a long-gone age knew God; and that 
though no knowledge of Him has been re- 
tained, yet this “Altar to Heaven” is a 
relic of such knowledge once possessed. 

Dr. Legg, a British gentleman of high 
attainment in Chinese scholarship, was 
so persuaded that this was the fact, that 
when he visited the “Temple of Heaven” 
and arrived at the triple terrace where- 
cn the Emperor makes his prostrations, he 
took off his shoes and walked to the top 
and there sang the Long Meter Dox- 
ology, sure that he was standing on 
sacred ground. 

It was in these sacred precincts of the 
Temple of Heaven that the British army 
made its headquarters, when it came to 
Peking with the Allies for the raising of 
the siege; while the American army 
found its resting place in the Temple of 
Agriculture, which is just across the way. 
The herd of sacred cattle, reserved 
for the whole-burnt offerings, was 
slaughtered and the flesh distributed, not 
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“CHIEN MEN,” PRINCIPAL GATE FROM THE TARTAR CITY INTO- THE CHINESE CITY 


This gate has four outlets, to the cardinal points. 


The south one is opened only for 


the Emperor to pass through on the way to the Temple of Heaven. 


only among the masses of the army, but 
it was sent also to the tables of the be- 
sieged who had eaten horse and mule flesh 
so long that they had finally concluded that 
the flesh of the horse and mule was much 
the same as beef after all. It needed only 
the juicy roasts and steaks of real beef 
to teach us how far astray our powers of 
discrimination had gone. 

Within the enclosure of the Temple of 
Agriculture are four altars, one to Shin- 
nung, the supposed inventor of agti- 
culture, and one to each of the gods of 
heaven, of earth, and of the planet Jupiter. 
Worship is performed in this temple at 
the vernal equinox, and the Emperor 
ploughs a section of the enclosed park, 
as part of the ceremony. There are three 
temples just outside the walls of the North 
City, which might be classified in the 
same group with the Temple of Heaven. 
On the north is the Temple of Earth, on 


the east the Temple of the Sun, and on the 
iWest the Temple of the Moon. 

In Peking and vicinity, foreigners have 
less trouble in gaining admittance to the 
premises they wish to visit, if they make 
their arrival as inconspicuous as possible ; 
therefore the conveyance usually chosen 
is the Peking cart, into which one may 
retire and be quite out of sight. 

Once a Bishop of impressive avoirdu- 
pois went the round of the places of 
interest in Peking and vicinity. He tried 
all the different modes of conveyance. 
Sometimes he was carried in a sedan- 
chair ; sometimes he chose the cart ; some- 
times he went on horseback and occasion- 
ally was carried in a mule litter. One 
Gay when he was consulted as to what 
conveyance he would choose for the next 
expedition, he replied with a sigh— 
“Whichever I choose, I always wish that 
it had been one of the others.” 
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It was the same Bishop who said, that 
he discovered sixty-nine different evil 
odors in Peking, besides a combination 
of several others which he could not 
differentiate. . 

In the south-eastern part of the North 
City, built against the wall and some feet 
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three and one-half feet wide. A plank 
fitted into grooves in the walls serves as a 
seat, and a wider plank supported in the 
same way serves as table by day and bed 
by night. For he who enters here, brings 
with him not only pen, ink and paper, but 
food and beding as well; and here 
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higher, is the Observatory. The instru- 
ments are antiquated and long out of use, 
but they are beautifully ornamented 
pieces of bronze, whose beauty remains 
untarnished by the exposure of many 
years. In Kanghsi’s time (1661-1720), 
Romish missionaries were in charge of 
the observatory, but since then it has been 
given to the care of Chinese astronomers. 

Not far from the observatory are the 
Examination Halls, in which are held the 
examinations for literary degrees that are 
the basis of all official preferment in 
China. These halls consist of ten thou- 
sand cells, arranged in long parallel rows 
on each side of a wide paved avenue. The 
rows are not quite four feet apart. Each 
cell is a little higher than a man’s head, 
and about five and one-half feet deep by 


he stays until his task is finished. 

Though the cells are numerous, it often 
happens that there are not enough to ac- 
commodate all the applicants for examina- 
tion. A people, whose chief ambition is 
scholarship and office, and who pursue 
that ambition through the toil, sacrifice 
and discomfort which culminates in the 
pens of China’s Examination Halls, de- 
velop a grade of intellect which needs,— 
to use the words of Dr. Williams,—“only 
the friction and experience of public life 
to make statesmen.” As is is they make 
diplomatists of such skill and poise that 
they accomplish in their dealings with 
Western nations what the West would 
never allow to one of its own powers. 

In the northeastern section of the city 
is located the Yung Ho Kung, or “Lam- 
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esary of Eternal Peace.” “The whole 
establishment exhibits in its buildings, 
pictures, images, cells and internal ar- 
rangements for study, living and worship, 
one of the most complete in the Empire.”* 
One of the buildings contains a wooden 
image of Buddha, seventy feet in height. 
There are in the courts of this great 
temple, from twelve to fifteen hundred 
Mongol and Tibetan priests, governed by 
a head priest who is known as a living 
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buildings are the Literary Temple where 
the tablets of Confucius and ten of his 
great disciples are shown reverence, and 
the Classic Hall to which the Emperor 
ig expected to come at least once in his 
reign to hear read a lecture on the duties 
of a monarch. The Literary Temple is 
a hall with a front of eighty-four feet, 
and its roof is supported by pillars more 
than forty feet high. 
Across the court from this hall, are ten 


EXAMINATION HALLS, PEKING 


Buddha. They have a ritual which they 
perform daily, and the rehearsal of 
prayers and chants by so many men is 
very impressive. Some of the priests 
have voices of marvelous depth and vol- 
ume, which roll out with the thunderous 
effects of the deepest notes of a pipe 
organ. 

West of the great Lamesary and in 
vivid contrast to it, is the Confucian 
Temple. No priests are here. All is 
simple and quiet. The most important 

*See “Middle Kingdom,” Vol. I, p. 73. 


drum-shaped granite stones, on which are 
engraved stanzas recording the exploits 
of an ancient ruler. These stones are said 
to have been prepared in the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ and are undoubtedly 
one of the oldest of human records still 
in existence. 

The Hall of the Stone Classics is so- 
called because near it are the three 
hundred upright columns or tablets on 
which the texts of the thirteen great 
Chinese Classics are engraved to insure 
their permanent preservation. In another 
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court there are a great many stone tablets 
upon which are inscribed lists of all the 
graduates since the Mongol dynasty, six 
centuries past. 

Following westward the north wall of 
the city, we come upon the yamen of the 
Titu, which officer has charge of the 
police and garrison of the city. Here are 
the Drum and Bell Towers, each of them 
more than one hundred feet high. The 
tewers were built during the Mongol 
dynasty but the first bell was taken down 
and replaced by the present large one in 
1420 A. D. by the Ming Emperor Yung- 
lo. When the drum and bell in these 
towers sound the night watches, they can 
be heard throughout the city. 

A very remarkable temple is located cn 
an avenue which leads to a gate in the 
west wall of the city. It is a Memorial 


CANAL AND MARBLE BRIDGES IN FORBID- 
DEN CITY 


Temple, and was opened in 1522. Into 
the many halls of this temple, are gathered 
the tablets of the illustrious monarchs of 
China from remotest ages. There are in 
all nearly three hundred tablets, but with 
fine discrimination no rulers who have 
been vicious or oppressive, or who were 
assassinated, or who lost their kingdoms 
are allowed to have tablets in any of the 
halls of this Temple. 
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This Temple, the Temple of Heaven, 
and the temples dedicated to the great 
sage Confucius, in none of which are im- 
ages worshiped, present: from the Chris- 
tian point of view pathetic tokens of how 
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CARVED MARBLE COLUMN AT GATE OF FOR- 
BIDDEN CITY 


this great, patient, forceful Chinese people 
have, through the long ages, been always 
approaching but never arriving at the 
truth as it is in Christ. 

In this capital of the Chinese Empire, 
besides the temple dedicated to Confucius, 
to ancestral worship, and to the popular 
idols of the country, there are Greek 
Catholic Churches, Roman _ Cathelic 
Churches, many Protestant Churches, a 
Mohammedan Mosque, and _ unlimited 
Buddhist Temples; yet the Chinese are 
called intolerant! 

If the vessels from the West which 
have sailed into Chinese waters through 
the past century, had borne upon their 
banners “Truth and Righteousness” more 
often than “Commerce and Trade,” only ; 
if the love that “seeketh not her own” and 
that “never faileth,” had more often been 
the interpreter between the aggressive and 
uncompromising West and the self-satis- 
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fied and subtle East, who knows but that 
all China’s millions might even now be 
rejoicing in the light of a fully risen sun 
of righteousness ! 

The one romance of this interesting but 
unromantic city, is connected with a 
Mohammedan Mosque, and a large build- 
ing covered with yellow porcelain tiles, 
which overlooks the palace enclosure over 
the way. The story is told by the de- 
scendants of the retainers who figure in 
the story, who still live in the neighbor- 
hood of the mosque. It is as follows: 

In A .D. 1736, the monarch Chien Lung, 
returning from a war in which he had sup- 
pressed his rebellious Mohammedan sub- 
jects, brought in his train a Mohammedan 
princess and her retainers. Notwith- 
standing the favor shown the captive 
maiden, her heart pined for the sights and 
sounds of her native place. To restore 
the spirits of his favorite the monarch 
built a beautiful mosque, “with garden 
and terrace of Persian design, with foun- 
tains and streams and cool shady lakes.” 


Worship was established; the pavilion, 
whose yellow tiled roof rises above the 
wall over the way, was built for the prin- 
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cess, there she might live in sound of the 
tinkling bells of the Mosque and the 
chants of the familiar worship. The 
Mosque of late years has been only an in- 
teresting ruin. 

Near the most western of the three 
gates which give passage between the 
North and South cities, there stood for 
five hundred years a Portuguese Cathedral. 
It was built on high foundations and was 
conspicuous from many parts of the city. 
The age of the building and the ancient 
frescos which covered its walls inside, 
made it an object of great interest to 
visitors in the capital. The cathedral 
and all the adjoining buildings in which 
were schools, a hospital and an orphan- 
age, were destroyed, and many Catholics 
were slaughtered there, in the summer of 
1goo. 

There is told a thrilling story in con- 
nection with the burning of the Cathedral. 
They say the Catholics anticipated danger, 
and arranged with the bellman that, 
when the destroyers were known to be ap- 
proaching, he should go into the bell 
tower and ring the alarm, and so give all 
Catholics within sound of the bell a chance 
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to escape. It seems that he did go into 
the tower, and he did ring the bell, but 
the descent of the destroyers was so swift 
that the tower was in flames before he 
deemed his task was finished; so, true to 
his sense of duty, he kept on ringing the 
bell until the floor on which he stood gave 
way and he and the bell disappeared to- 
gether into a gulf of flame. Whether this 
particular story be exactly true or not, 
the Chinese in scores of instances are 
known to have shown a heroism quite 
equal to that accredited to the bellman. 

In the center of the Northern or Tartar 
City stands the famous Forbidden City, 
which is really a massive fortress and con- 
tains the palaces of the Chinese Emperors. 
Its walls rise abruptly from a moat 
which surrounds it and is kept filled with 
water from the magnificent Black Dragon 
Springs which lie in the mountains about 
ten miles north of the City. The moat 
which surrounds this Forbidden City is 
filled with the most splendid lotus which 
when in blossom presents a scene of ex- 
quisite beauty. Within the city is a series 
of courts surrounded by palaces and con- 


taining temples and audience halls, a quar- 
ter of it being occupied by the Empress 
and the Imperial harem. 

The Forbidden City is often called by 
the Chinese the “Palace of the Solitary 
One,” and the Emperor himself is fre- 
quently referred to by the people as the 
“Solitary Man.” This peculiar appella- 
tion is expressive of the conditions 
under which the Emperor lives, for within 
the sacred walls which surround the Im- 
perial palaces he is supposed to be the 
sole male inhabitant, the “Solitary Man,” 
the other inhabitants of this sacred city 
being the Empress, the members of the 
royal harem, the female servants and the 
eunuchs, some three thousand of whom 
are retained in the city as servants in the 
household of the Emperor. 

Just north of the Imperial Palaces 
stands that large artificial mound called 
the Coal Hill, said to be a huge pile of 
coal collected in the city by the great 
Ming Emperor for fuel in time of siege. 
The hill was made a part of the Im- 
perial gardens and covered with pagodas 
and tea houses. From its summit the last 
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Emperor of the Ming dynasty watched 
the struggle for the City with the Manchu 
invaders and when he realized that his 
cause was lost he hanged himself with his 
yellow girdle from one of its trees and 
he alone of his dynasty has no tomb with 
his fathers. 


GREAT BELL TEMPLE NEAR PEKING 


In this temple is the largest hanging bell in 
the world. 


Parties visiting the Ming tombs and 
the Great Wall usually call at the Yellow 
Temple and the Temple of the Great Bell 
en route. The expedition with which a 
round of the Temples, Tombs, and the 
Great Wall may be made, depends upon 
the conveyance chosen. On horseback or 
on donkey, the trip may be made in two 
days, but if a mule-litter be in the train, 
not less than four days will be required. 

The Yellow Temple is near the north 
wall of the city. Its only object of in- 
terest is an elaborate marble tope whose 
base is ornamented with scenes in low 
relief, taken from the life of the person 
in whose memory the monument was 
erected. He was a so-called living Buddha 
who came from Tibet by invitation of the 
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Emperor. He died of small-pox and his 
body was taken back to Tibet, but it is 
said that his mantle is buried under the 
monument. 

The Great Bell Temple is about five 
miles further from the city. The bell is, 
next to the one in Moscow, the greatest 
in the world and is the largest in suspen- 
sion. It was cast by order of Yung Loh 
who established his capital in Peking in 
1403, and it is covered inside and out 
with extracts taken from Buddhist sacred 
books. | 

There is a legend concerning -the bell, 
to the effect that the maker of bells had 
twice, with great labor, prepared the 
mould for the great bell and twice had 
failed in casting. Then it was revealed 
to his daughter that human blood must 


THE GREAT BELL 


Fifteen feet high, nearly twelve feet broad; 
covered, inside, outside, and on the edges 
with Buddhist texts in Chinese characters. 
It is made of brnze. 


mingle with the melted bronze to insure 
success in casting; so, to save her father 
from shame of failure and to make his 
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STONE ARCH MEMORIAL TO THE MING EMPERORS 


VIEW IN NAN KOU PASS 
Note the Great Wall climbing undeterred over the rough places. 
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name famous, without revealing her in- 
tentions she watched operations and at 
the opportune moment sprang into the 
great caldron of molten metal. One of 
her shoes fell as she sprang, and now, 
when the bell rings, the soul of the maiden 
which gives tone to the bell, is heard call- 
ing “wo-hsieh,” “wo-hsieh,” “my shoe, 
my shoe.” 

Traveling north a few hours from the 
Great Bell Temple, we come to the half 
circle of enclosing hills within which 
lie the tombs cf thirteen monarchs of the 
Ming dynasty. The tombs are all laid 
out on the same general plan; but that of 
Yung Loh is the most imposing, and is 
therefore the one usually visited by 
tourists. The approach to the spot where 
the body is interred, is made as impressive 
as possible by a great arch at the entrance, 
by ranks of colossal images of men and 
animals, by an imposing Hall and many 
spacious Courts; beyond all of which, 
rises a grassy and wooded mound, where- 
in Yung Loh was laid to rest five centuries 


ONE OF THE ANIMAL FIGURES ON THE 
ROAD TO THE MING TOMBS 


ago. Built against the front of the mound, 
is a deep and high foundation of solid 
masonry on which is a pavilion which 
opens upon the top of the mound. An 
arched passage leads upward by an in- 
clined plane through this foundation to 
the top of the mound and to the pavilion. 
Standing several feet back from the en- 
trance to the passage, one may hear a re- 
markable echo. We were with a com- 


ONE OF THE GREAT STATUES ON THE 
ROAD TO THE MING TOMBS 


pany who stood there one day, alternately 
calling and listening to the echo’s replies, 
when one of our party, addressing the 
monarch whose tomb we stood facing, 
shouted, “Come out there, old fellow.” 
The words had scarcely left his lips when 
an astonishing clatter broke loose in the 
dark passage before us. It sounded as 
if the monarch, roused by our call, was 
riding with his retinue, on no-telling-what- 
vengeance bent. As we peered into the 
dark and resounding depths, we presently 
discerned a white horse trotting down the 
inclined passage. Perhaps he came from 
browsing on the shady summit of the 
mound; or from a siesta in the cool dark- 
ness of the passage. However that may 
have been, the effect of his hoof-beats set 
going in that echoing passage at that par- - 
ticular moment, was sufficiently startling 
to stiffen the members of our party into 
at least two seconds of serious attention. 
Before night fell, we made Nan Kou 
the southern entrance to the Pass and 
spent the night there. The following day 
was given to a visit to the Great Wall at 
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the other end of the Pass, thirteen miles 
away. 

The sections of the wall seen at the 
north end of the Pass, where tourists 
usually view it, are of more recent date 
than the original wall, and better built. 
It is about twenty-five feet thick at the 
base, and fifteen at the top and is built of 
brick and stone. The top is paved with 
brick, and is protected by a parapet also 
of brick. 

Chin Shih Huang, from whom China 
derives its name, he who unified the 
Empire, and in the process burned all 
the books that could be found, and ex- 
ecuted four hundred and sixty eminent 
men of letters, set a million men to work, 
some as laborers and others as guards, 
and in ten years finished building the 
Great Wall, B. c. 204. 

Starting at Shan Hai Kuan on the sea, 
the wall follows the northern frontier of 
China for a distance of fifteen hundred 


CHENG TSU) AT THE MING TOMBS 


miles. From the wall at the North Gate 
of the Pass, the eye follows the sombre 
line of this stupendous, product of human 
energy, up the mountain side, over the 
peaks, and down into the deep valleys; 
and on and on, through a long per- 
spective, its towers, like silent sentinels 
whose watch is centuries long, rise against 
the sky, or stand among the shadows of 
the mountain sides. Surely as Dr. Wil- 
liams says, “Once seen, the Great Wall 
of China can never be forgotten,” and 
“the impression upon the mind of a 
foreigner, is respect for a people who 
could in any manner build it.” 

One day’s journey from Nan Kou 
brought us back again to Peking: the 
Peking of markets and bazaars, of ped- 
dlers and street restaurants, of official 
processions and armies of beggars. Pek- 
ing with its streets raised high above the 
stores from the accumulated sweepings 
of centuries and its side-walks mere foot 
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paths before their doors. Peking with its 
dazzling grandees, its rich merchants, its 
thrifty shop keepers and its loathsome 
lepers squatted in silent misery along the 
sunny sides of the sheltering walls. 
Peking with the furs of the Mongol, the 
silks of the Chinaman and the pale blue 
cotton of the South. Visitors who have 
come and gone through the years since 
Peking received her first callers from the 
West, have found the old city always the 
same—unchanged and seemingly un- 
changeable ; until in 1900, was perpetrated 
the stupendous folly which culminated 
in the Siege of Peking, brought the 
Allies within her walls, and let loose re- 
form forces, never again to be restrained, 
which are bringing changes everywhere. 

When we made our last trip from 
Peking to Tien Tsin the Allies were in 
possession of the capital ; and Uncle Sam, 
in the person of General Chaffee, took in 
hand the matter of our transportation. 
United States Army wagons, guarded by 
United States troops, carried us from 
the ruins that encompassed Legation 


Street, and rose in blackened outline over 


large sections of the city. Soldiers, 
guarding against a lurking foe, scouted 
ahead and into the cornfield along our 
way ; and so we came again to the river. 

The city that I have known for so many 
years no writer will ever see again. Peking 
with its railway stations, telephone ser- 
vice, newspapers, macadamized streets, 
automobiles, and post-office department, 
is full of stir and interest, but it is not 
the Peking of old. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS: CHAPTER I 

1. Where and by whom was China unified? 
2. What is the character and extent of the 
great wall? 3. Compare China’s population 
with that of the rest of the world. 4. De- 
scribe the physical geography of the country. 
. Why do the Cantonese differ from the 
Chinese? 6. What are the racial charac- 
teristics of the four chief divisions? 7. Why 
has China never been conquered? 8.* What 
are the great periods of Chinese history? 9. 
What are the famous “bamboo books?” Io. 
What virtues are taught-by Confucianism? 
11. How important is the head of the fam- 
ily? 12. What has been the fate of each of 


the various religions which have been intro- 
duced into China? 13. How is the importance 
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of agriculture emphasized in China? 14. 
Show how ancestor worship has retarded in- 
dustrial development. 15. What desperate 
economic conditions now prevail in China?~ 16. 
How has the poverty of the people aided their 
superstition? 17. What makes the apparent 
monotony of a Chinese town? 18. What in- 
dications of great industry are to be seen every- 
where? 19. What fascination does the land 
exercise over the old resident? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS: CHAPTER II 


1. Describe the approach to Tien Tsin. 2. 
What importance has the city? 3. What 
sights may be seen on the way to Peking? 4. 
How does the destructon of the Cathedral at 
Tien Tsin illustrate Chinese superstition? 5. 
Describe the defences and general features of 
Peking. 6. Describe the Altar of Heaven 
and its surroundings. 7. What interest have 
the Temple of Agriculture and the Observa- 
tory? Describe the Examination halls ; 
Contrast the “Lamesary of Eternal Peace” and 
the Confucian Temple. 10. What interesting 
records are found upon stone tablets? 11. 
What discrimination is shown in the “Memorial 
Temple?” 12. What instances of Chinese tol- 
eration are found in the city? 13. What is the 
one romance of the city? 14. Why was the 
Portuguese Cathedral an object of great in- 
terest? 15. Where is the Forbidden City? 
Who lives within its walls? - 16. What interest 
has the great bell? 17. Describe the surround- 
ings of the Ming tombs. 18. Who built the 
great wall, when and how? 19. How does 
Peking of today differ from that of the past? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. What do the natives of China call their 
country? 2. What two lakes in China are 
especially famous and why? 3. What are 
China’s three most valuable products? 4. What 
are some of the important uses of bamboo? 5. 
What are some of the achievements in which 
the Chinese have led the world? 
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By Sui Sin Far 
(Edith Eaton.) 


IH-YUH was a magistrate who 
Pp was anxious to see clearly and 
hear distinctly—a Mandarin who 
loved the truth and hated insincerity. Yen 
Yuen, his superior officer, was crafty and 
mean ; but possessed of a certain talent for 
governing and transacting business. As 
Governor of the Province, he exercised 
great power, and used it in such a way 
that his subordinates trembled at his 
frown and shook at the sound of his voice. 
Such was the man under whom the high 
minded Pih-Yuh was obliged to serve, 
and it would have been contrary to the 
order of nature had harmony existed be- 
tween the two. 
Living in the city in which Pih-Yuh’s 
Yamen was situated, was a very old and 


wealthy merchant named Yenfoh. He was 
a‘man of peculiar disposition, quarrel- 
some, eccentric and vain; but a sincere 
friend to those who were his friends, This 
Yenfoh, one unlucky day, dragged a poor 
poultry farmer into court, and after ac- 
cusing him of stuffing his fowls with mud 
or sand to increase their weight, and in 
particular, of having rammed mud down 
the throat of a duck, which he, Yenfoh, 
had purchased, demanded the Pih-Yuh, 
the presiding magistrate, should send the 
poultry farmer to the stocks. Pih-Yuh, 
however, deemed it necessary to make 
some investigation before sentencing the 
man, and as upon investigation, no proof 
was adduced beyond the fact that Yenfoh 
believed the man guilty, the request of 
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the arbitrary merchant was not complied 
with. Enraged, Yenfoh appealed to the 
Governor to redress, what he was pleased 
to call his “wrong,” and Yen Yuen, who 
had long wished for an opportunity to 
bring Pih-Yuh’s name into disrepute with 
the Imperial Court, affected to believe in 
the “wrong,” and assured the old man 
that he had for many months had reason 
tu believe that Pih-Yuh was in league 
with a gang of poultry swindlers who 
paid the Magistrate a large sum annually 
for discharging them whenever they were 
atrested. 

This, of course, was pure fiction on the 
part of the Governor, but Yenfoh was in 
a state to believe almost any charge 
against the Magistrate, and boiling over 
with spleen, he cried, “That explains why 
he would not do me justice. He should 
be fined, degraded in rank and expelled 
from office.” 

“Yes,” assented Yen Yuen, “but that 
will necessitate bringing him before the 
Tribunal of Punishment, and you will 
have to appear as principal witness.” 

“Why, your Excellency,” stammered 
Yenfoh, somewhat taken aback, “what 
can I say beyond stating that he refused to 
punish the poultry seller, unless he had 
more evidence than my simple belief that 
the duck had been stuffed. Of course, mv 
belief, to myself, and to any one I may 
wish to imbue with it, is sufficient to 
establish the poultry man’s guilt, and Pih- 
Yuh has wronged me by refusing to ad- 
minister punishment; but if it has to be 
proved that Pih-Yuh is in league with 
other poultry men, I’m afraid my belief 
in his guilt—the guilt of a man whom 
common fame calls just and honorable— 
will also be refused -as evidence by the 
Tribunal of Punishment.” 

“Yet you wish Pih-Yuh punished for 
branding you a liar and a perjurer, which 
he assuredly did, when he allowed the 
poultry man to go free.” 

“Yes, your Excellency, I do,” replied 
Yenfoh, wincing under the Governor’s 
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guileful words, “and I will pay. you a 
goodly sum of money if you will see that 
I am avenged.” ~° 

The Governor’s mouth opened greedily. 
“Well, then,” he said drawing his chair 
nearer to the old merchant’s and eying 
him steadily, “you must find a man who 
saw Him Wie putting mud down the 
duck’s throat, and you must testify that 
Pih-Yuh refused to accept your witness, 
—which he certainly would have done, 
had any such witness been offered by you. 
Do you understand ?” 


“Yes,” replied Yenfoh, “to catch a dis- 
honest man, one has to be dishonest 
oneself.” 

“You’ve got the idea exactly,” said the 
Governor, with an encouraging smile ; “it 
takes a thief to catch a thief.” 

So it came to pass that Pih-Yuh was ar- 
rested, chained and sent to Peking, where 
he was tried by the officers of the Tribunal 
of Punishment, and from evidence taken 
from witnesses by Yen Yuen, the Gov- 
ernor of the Province in which his Man- 
darinate had been situated, found guilty 
of fraud and mal-administration, deprived 
of all honors and titles and expelled from: 
office. Moreover, his paternal and ances- 
tral home in another province was dese- 
crated and his parents made homeless in 
their old age. 

Shortly after these deplorable happen- 
ings, Yenfoh, whose evidence in the case 
had certainly accomplished its ends, re- 
ceived a letter which threw him into a 
great state of perturbation. So disturbed 
and excited was he at its contents, that in 
order to relieve himself, he ¢onfided them 
to his young daughter, Aluteh. 

“Behold the sun is eaten, swallowed in 
the belly of the clouds,” he cried. “My 
dearest friend, Pih-Hwuy, he whom I 
have loved from my youth up, has been 
made homeless through my instrumen- 
tality.” 

He tore the buttons from his cap and 
gown and threw himself on the floor. 

Little Aluteh looked serious, and when 
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it was explained to her that Yenfoh had 
only just learned that Pih-Hwuy was the 
father of Pih-Yuh, the lately degraded 
Mandarin, she seemed even more im- 
pressed. 

“Then, father,” said she, “the charges 
against the good Mandarin were ground- 
less.” 

Yenfoh had said nothing to lead his 
daughter to believe what she evidently 
did, but the girl was gifted with quick 
perceptions and had heard from others 
all about her father’s case with the 
poultry man. Moreover, ever since Pih- 
Yuh had held office in that city, she had 
listened with girlish interest to tales of 
his kindness of heart and deeds of justice 
and mercy. Once, when out walking 
with her Aunt, the Mandarin had passed 
them in his sedan chair, and before Aluteh 
could lower her eyes, her mind had re- 
ceived the impression of a young man of 
a thoughtful and sedate cast of counten- 
ance and clear eyes. 

“There goes the good Mandarin,” re- 
marked the aunt, and Aluteh had mar- 
velled greatly that one who was so learned 
and held in such high esteem, should be 
so youthful in appearance. 

The old merchant ignored his daughter’s 
question. -Absorbed in his thoughts, he 
sat rocking his head silently between his 
hands. Aluteh gazed at him in great 
distress, but finally fell on her knees by 
his side and began stroking and soothing 
him in a very pretty and daughterlike 
manner. After a while, the influence of 
her little hands and cooing voice caused 
the old man to lean his head against her 
shoulder and pour into her ears the whole 
story,—how he had gone to the Governor 
in his wrath against Pih-Yuh and how the 
Governor had incited him to testify 
falsely. 

“Alas!” cried the girl, “when such men 
as Yen Yuen hold high office, is it any 
wonder that dishonor like a swelling flood, 
spreads over the Province ?” 

Yenfoh sighed heavily, then suddenly 
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roused himself and started to his feet. 

“Something must be done at once; 
something must be done,” he cried. “Pih- 
Hwuy will soon learn that I am the chief 
cause of his son’s ruin and his own, and 
the thought is a thousand daggers in my 
heart ; for when we were boys, he saved 
my life twice, once from death by drown- 
ing and once from fire—And I have loved 
him more than my brothers, though we 
have been separated these latter years.” 

“Can you not send them some money ?” 
suggested Aluteh. She had forgotten the 
Mandarin for the time being and all her 
anxiety was for her father. 

“Money for injuring his son!” cried 
Yenfoh. “What could be more of an in- 
sult? Ah, you don’t know Pih-Hwuy. 
He is like Pih-Yuh.” 

Thus Yenfoh, unconsciously commend- 
ing the Mandarin he had ruined. 

Then Aluteh reached up her father’s 
sleeve, and finding his hand, held it fast 
in her own whilst she whispered words of 
consolation. 


Some years before, Tze Loo, Viceroy of 


the Province, but then a plain citizen, had 
his place of residence in the same city as 
Yenfoh. Living with him was his aged 
mother, who was both blind and deaf, but 
to whom he was devotedly attached. One 
day the old lady strayed from her son’s 
house and would probably have met with 
some terrible accident had it not been for 
little Aluteh, the daughter of Yenfoh. 
then but twelve years old, who had ob- 
served the old woman wandering aimless- 
ly around and taking her in charge had 
brought her to Tze Loo, who by way of 
reward for the service she had rendered 
had bestowed upon the little girl a gold 
bracelet and promised that if ever it was 
in his power to grant some wish of hers, 
he would gladly do so. 

So Aluteh consoled her father with the 
remembrance of the Viceroy’s promise, 
and suggested that accompanied by her 
nurse, she should journey to the palace of 
Tze Loo in the next city, secure an audi- 
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ence with the Viceroy, show him her 
bracelet, and relate the story of the con- 
spiracy against Pih-Yuh, claiming the ex- 
emption of her father from punishment, 
as a false witness, on the strength of the 
Viceroy’s promise. It would then de- 
volve upon Tze Loo to recommend to the 
Tribunal of Punishment the degradation 
cf the Governor, Yen Yuen, and the rein- 
statement in office of Pih-Yuh. That be- 
ing accomplished, Pih-Yuh’s parents 
would have restored to them their own 
and ever after five in peace and comfort. 

“Now, father, what think you of my 
plan?” asked the girl with shining eyes. 

Yenfoh demurred. What! was his own 
child eager to uncover her father’s short- 
comings ? 
~ “Heaven knows my heart,” answered 
Aluteh ; “and to bend the knee to one to 
whom one owes one’s life seems not to me 
se difficult.” 

She arose from her knees and began 
sorting some sprays of jessamine which 
she had brought into the room with her. 

“Ts not their fragrance sweet, my 


father?” she asked, lifting a spray and 


tapping his cheek lightly with it. Evi- 
dently the matter they had been discussing 
had passed from her mind. 

Yenfoh caught the spray roughly and 

_ crushed it. 

“Oh, my pretty flower!” cried Aluteh 
it: reproachful accents. 

“Daughter, be not so frivolous,” said 
the old man testily. “I am pondering a 
weighty matter and it is your duty to 
try to follow my thoughts. Ah! that you 
had been a man child.” 

With a smile and a sigh Aluteh turned 
a patient face to her father. 

“T isten!”’ continued Yenfoh, “female 
intelligence, though inferior to male, some- 
times brings forth good results. I will, 
therefore, that in the morning early, ac- 
companied by your nurse, you go forth to 
the Viceroy’s Palace.” 

ee Re ee ae 


Pih-Yuh wandered beside the river 
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and looked through the eyes of his soul. 
He was homeless and degraded—so also 
were his parents. For himself, he could 
have borne much, but that his father and 
mother in their declining years, should 
become acquainted with poverty and dis- 
grace, was anguish indeed to the filial 
young man. And it was all so manifestly 
unjust. He, who had loved to exercise 
justice for justice’s sake and had kept 
himself aloof from the gross material life 
of his brother mandarins, was stirred to 
the depths of his soul. 

Whilst Pih-Yuh thus wandered beside 
the river, search was being made for him 
in the city. Foremost amongst the 
searchers was Yenfoh, and there was no 
place too dark or vile for him to enter in 
the hope of finding Pih-Hwuy’s son. Yen- 
foh was now keenly alive to the fact that 
he had wronged Pih-Yuh grievously, and 
was more than anxious to find him and 
rectify the wrong. ve 

The old merchant was recovering from 
a feeling of faintness, after emerging 
from some filthy hole, when someone who 
had known Pih-Yuh inquired why they 
searched for the Mandarin in such 
noisome places. 

“Because,” answered Yenfoh, “it is 
only amongst the wretched and poverty 
stricken that those who have been de- 
spoiled of aH, can hide their heads.” 

“But Pih-Yuh was of too lofty a mind 
to wish to hide his head in any case,” 
answered the friend who had known him; 
“moreover, he was a poet and would find 
balm for his spirit only where he could 
have free communion with nature. I sug- 
gest that we seek him in the green forest 
on the other side of the river.” 

So they ‘took a boat and sailed, and 
when they were half. way across the water, 
they beheld Pih-Yuh on the other shore. 
He waited calmly until they came near 
unto him, when he greeted them with a 
benign countenance and respectful words. 

“Men,” said he, “if you have come to 
imprison me, I surrender myself into your 
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hands, but have a care for my father and 
my mother.” 

Before he could say more, Yenfoh 
threw himself at his feet and cried, “O, 
man of talents and virtues, we come not to 
further degrade you, but to restore you to 
honor.” 

Then they brought Pih-Yuh to where 
the Viceroy of the Province, in full view 
of the people, took him by the hand, 
placed him in a chair of state, and read 
aloud an Imperial Edict, proclaiming that 
Pih-Yuh was reinstated in office with 
greater honors than he had ever before 
enjoyed, and that a goodly income from 
the Imperial Treasury was the portion of 
his aged parents, with the restoration of 
their ancestral home. 

Hearing this, all the people rejoiced. 

Later, in his own private palace, the 
‘Viceroy communicated to the Mandarin 
fhow the daughter of Yenfoh had been the 
means of dispelling the clouds which hid 
the sun of truth and justice, and the 
maiden who was loved by the wife of Tze 
Loo, and had been made her friend, was 
brought in and presentd to Pih-Yuh, 
Modestly she cast down her eyes and fell 
or her knees ; but Pih-Yuh calling himself 
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her “stupid younger brother” raised her 
with his hand and thanked her for all she 
had done. 

After the maiden had retired, his 
thoughts dwelt with her so continually 
that he spake to the Viceroy and said: 

“T have been too close a student all my 
life to have had leisure for the society 
of women, and when my parents, time and 
again, have urged me to take unto myself 
a wife, I have quoted Confucius, who has 
said, ‘Of all people, girls and servants are 
most difficult to behave to. If you are 
familiar with them, they lose their hu- 
mility. If you are reserved, they are dis- 
contented.’ Yet the soul that shines 
through the eyes of this maiden haunts 
me, and I would know whether she is 
betrothed, as I could unfeignedly love and 
honor her.” 

The Viceroy assured him that Aluteh 
knew not the binding cord, and added that 
Yenfoh would undoubtedly be glad to 
betroth the maiden to one whose father 
was so dear a friend. 


So Pih-Yuh returned to his Yamen 
with a happy heart and in proper time 
Aluteh became his wife. 


The Teachings of Confucius’ 


Address by His Excellency Wu Ting-Fang, before the Society 
for Ethical Culture of New York 


CONFUCIANISM, NOT TAOISM OR BUDDHISM, THE 
RELIGION OF CHINA. 


There is a general impression that China has 
three systems of religious belief: Confucianism, 
Taoism and Buddhism. True it is that the 
government of China recognizes these three 
systems in its constitution and laws; but it 
is a mistake to suppose that each has an 
equally strong hold upon the esteem and affec- 
tion of the people. It is true that each of 
these three attempted to become supreme. This 
struggle for supremacy was decided long ago, 
and the nation declared for Confucianism. 
Confucianism has ever since remained master 


*Printed by permission and through the 
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of the field. Taoism and Buddhism take only 
what Confucianism has left untouched. Con- 
fucianism has appropriated to itself the realm 
of the living; so there is nothing else for 
Taoism and Buddhism to do but to take 
possession of the realm of the dead. On this 
account, tempted by the allurement of future 
reward, after death, many women as well as a 
great many men of the uneducated class profess 
to be Buddhists or Taoists. On the death of a 
well-to-do Chinese it frequently happens that 
they employ Buddhist and Taoist priests to 
chant requiems for the departed soul; and in 
funeral processions you will see the Taoist 
priests and the Buddhist priests, joining and 
taking part in the ceremonies for the dead. 
You see, we are a practical people, and we 
are not sure what is to take place after death; 
hence the idea of having these priests—Taoist, 
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Buddhist, etc., join in the funeral rites—so 
as to make sure that if one religion will not 
bring everlasting happiness to the dead soul, 
the other may do so. But you must not 
understand that the people belong to either 
the Taoist or the Buddhist faith. Such services 
as I have been enumerating are looked upon 
as more or less professional, and are invariably 
paid for. 


THE PART PLAYED BY CONFUCIANISM IN CHINESE 
LIFE 


Superstition and ignorance are the chief 
supports of Taoism and Buddhism. For this 
reason their influence grows weaker and 
weaker as the people become more intelligent. 
Not so with Confucianism. It is dominant in 
the national life of the Chinese. In schools we 
read the classics of Confucius. All students 
have to be examined in those classics; and 
when the examination is held, every year, in 
every province, the theme is taken from these 
classics, and any Chinese who wants to enter 
into official life has to 
study them; so you will 
see that Confucianism 
lies at the foundation of 
the social and political 
and national life of 
China. It binds the di- 
verse elements of the em- 
pire into a homogeneous 
whole; it exercises an in- 
fluence upon the charac- 
ter, thought and language 
of the people which 
grows with the lapse of 
time. It is not hard to 
find in China a man who 
frequently goes to the 
Taoist or Buddhist tem- 
ple to offer sacrifices, and 
who can recite page 
after page of Taoist or 
Buddhist writings from 
memory, but who does 
not call himself a Taoist 
or Buddhist on this ac- 
count. He regards such acts as having no effect 
aipon the conduct of his life. You ask him what 
he is, and he will undoubtedly say that he is a 
follower of Confucius. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, the statesman, the 
peasant, the merchant, and the school-boy, 
would be ashamed to range themselves among 
the believers of any other system of doctrines 
than that of Confucius. If America is called a 
Christian nation (as it is called) because the 
members of the Christian faith constitute a 
large portion of the inhabitants of this country, 
with equal propriety I maintain that China may 
be called a Confucian land. 


WHAT IS CONFUCIANISM? NEGATIVE ASPECT 


Now, what is Confucianism? It may be 
well, perhaps, to mention in a few words, what 
it is not, before stating what it is. It is not 
a religion, in the strictest sense of the word. 
What I understand by religion, is a system of 
doctrines and worshin; as such, it recognizes 
the existence of a divine Superior Being, and 
of spirits having control of human destiny; 
it attempts to win man back from the error 
of his ways, by holding up constantly before 
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his eyes eternal punishment for the wicked, 
and everlasting happiness for the righteous. 
One of the cardinal doctrines is that there is 
stich a thing as life after death. I must con- 
fess that the immortality of the soul is a 
pleasant thing to contemplate. I wish it were 
true, and I hope it is true; but all the subtle 
reasoning of Plato cannot make it amount to 
anything more than a strong probability. I 
am aware that, with the light of modern 
science, we have advanced a step further 
towards certainty than Plato did. 

Confucianism has nothing to do with all 
these questions about the spiritual world and 
a future life. It must not be supposed, on the 
other hand, that Confucianism denies their 
existence altogether. Confucius only holds 
that we do not know anything about them, and 
he regards all speculation upon them as use- 
less and unprofitable. He would be called 
an agnestic nowadays. It is said there are four 
topics upon which he would not speak: ex- 
traordinary things, feats of strength, disorder, 
and spiritual beings. One of his disciples one 
day asked him, “What have I to do to render 
acceptable service to spirits and divinities?” 
“While you are not able to serve men yet,” says 
Confucius , “how can you serve spirits?” “What 
is death?” asked another. “You do not yet 
know life,” answered the sage; “how can you 
know about death?” Such are the words of 
Confucius unto his disciples. Life itself is 
full of mystery, and it is too deep for the 
human mind to fathom. There is no use laying 
rude hands upon the veil that enshrouds death, 
and trying to tear it apart, to take a peep 
into the darkness. No operation of the mind, 
no flight of fancy, no straining of the soul, 
has ever been able to add one tittle to the- 
knowledge which the world has always pos- 
sessed concerning the future existence of man 
after death and of a world of spirits. Con- 
fucius was, therefore, right in not discussing 
these subjects—in not giving a direct answer. 
Horace Greeley once said, “Those who dis- 
charge promptly and faithfully all their duties 
to those who live in the flesh, can have but 
little time for peeping into the life beyond the 
grave. Better to attend to each world in its 
proper order.” This is not an unfair statement 
of the aim of Confucianism. Confucius under- 
takes to guide men through this tvorld. His 
system is, accordingly, intensely human and 
practical. He did not speculate on what would 
be after death. 


POSITIVE TEACHINGS 


Let us now proceed to state what Con-. 


fucianism is in its positive aspect. Man is 
regarded as an animal endowed with social 
instincts. He does not live by himself, he seeks 
his fellows. Out of this fellowship of man with 
man, Confucius deduces the five relations, viz: 
sovereign and subject; parent and child; elder 
and younger; husband and wife; friend and 
friend. 

In connection with these five relations, I 
would illustrate, from actual observation the 
relation between elder and younger. That 
means the relations that exist between superior 
and inferior in age. Sotne years ago I was in 
Tien Tsin with Earl Li Hung-Chang. Tien 
Tsin, as you know, is a treaty port, where the 
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consuls of the different nations are stationed, 
to look after the interests of their respective 
countries. On one occasion, the American 
consul came to the official residence of Viceroy 
Li Hung-Chang to see the Viceroy, with a 
view of requesting him to do him a favor. The 
favor he requested was this: he had heard that 
some of the American missionaries got into 
trouble in a neighboring province. Missionaries 
in China somehow or other get into trouble. I 
do not blame them; you know, the situation 
they are placed in is a very difficult and 
peculiar one; and the consequence is that un- 
less they are very discreet and behave them- 
selves with great tact, they are inevitably led 
into some disturbance or trouble. Now this 
consul asked Viceroy Li Hung-Chang to tele- 
graph to the governor of that province to take 
active steps to protect these missionaries, and, 
in fact, to do everything he could for them. 
This was out of the jurisdiction of Li Hung- 
Chang, because he was only Viceroy of Chih-li 
province; and to telegraph to another province 
was beyond his jurisdiction. So Viceroy Li 
properly said he did not feel himself justified 
in interfering with the affairs of his colleague 
in another province; but the American consul 
was very persistent. He remained there, chat- 
ting with the Viceroy, and then said, “Now 
just do this favor for me.” But the Viceroy 
did not see his way clear to please him. Then 
the conversation drifted into other matters, 
and somehow or other the Viceroy asked him, 
“What is your age?” Mind you, this consul 
was very old—older than the Viceroy. I for- 
get the age exactly, he was over 70. Now 
at that time the Viceroy was under 70. So 
the consul said, “I am 74.” The Viceroy was 
struck with the answer. 
Well, Mr. Consul, I will do the favor for you. 
I will do it for you, not because you are en- 
titled to it, but to show respect to you on 
account of your age. You are my superior in 
age.” And this was done, and the thing was 
settled to the satisfaction of the consul. You 
see this illustrates strongly the doctrine of Con- 
fucianism, and the fact that, in carrying out 
this doctrine, we are being guided by the rules 
laid down by Confucius. 


THE FIVE RELATIONS 


Now these five relations I am speaking of 
comprise all conceivable positions in which a 
man may find himself in society. To each posi- 
tion are attached specific duties. The fulfill- 
ment of these duties makes one a desirable 
member of society. Of the five relations, Con- 
fucius lays special stress upon that of parent 
and child. Filial piety may be said to be the 
pivotal point of his system. It is said that a 
dutiful son cannot but be a loyal subject, a 
good brother, a faithful husband, a trusty 
friend. I cannot forbear, in this connection, to 
give you the story of Confucius’ mother as an 
illustration. Confucius’ mother, at the time 
of her marriage, was still in her teens, while 
his father (Shuh-liang Hoh) was over sixty 
years old. The union came about this way: 
Shuh-liang Hoh had already married twice 
before. By his first wife he had nine children— 
all daughters. His second wife bore him a son 
that was a cripple; so, though advanced in 
years, he was anxious to take to himself a 
third wife, and became a suitor for the hand of 


“Oh! you are so old! 
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any of the three daughters of the Yen family. 
Now Yen did not by any means look upon the 
old man’s suit with disfavor. He accordingly 
called together his three daughters, and told 
them the situation. He said to them, “Shuh- 
liang Hoh is indeed an old man, but he is 
strong and vigorous for his years. He came of 
a noble family, and holds a high position in 
the government. Which of you daughters shali 
I give him to be his wife?” The two eldest 
remained silent. Finally the younger one said 
to the father, “Father, it is for you to com- 
mand, and for us to obey.” “Very well,” 
answered the fathet, “you will do.” Thus she 
married Shuh-liang, and became the mother of 
Confucius. Now this, perhaps, may be con- 
sidered a somewhat extreme case of filial duty; 
and I am afraid not many people in this 
country would have obeyed that injunction of 
the father; but, you see, the advice of parents 
is always good, and if you obey it, you will 
find it works well, and brings you happiness, 
as in this case it had its reward in the son 
who turned out to be the greatest sage in 
China. 

The aim, then, of Confucius’ teaching is 
to make men desirable members of society. In 
order to be such, they have to do good to 
others, by performing the duties of their posi- 
tion; and, at the same time, be good them- 
selves by practicing the five virtues, viz: benev- 
olence, righteousness, propriety, understanding, 
and truthfulness. 


CONFUCIANISM AND CHRISTIANITY COMPARED 


The general character of Confucius’ teach- 
ings can best be understood, it seems to me, 
by instituting a comparison with those of the 
founder of the Christian religion. Christ says, 
“Resist not him that is evil, but whosoever 
smitest thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man would go to 
law with thee, and take away thy coat, let 
him take thy cloak also. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile, go thou with him 
twain.” This, it seems to me is meekness with 
a vengeance. I am inclined to think that no 
sensible man has ever acted up to the letter 
of these injunctions. At any rate, they are in- 
applicable to the present state of human so- 
ciety. Whoever smites another without cause 
on the right cheek, is a dangerous person, and 
does not need any invitation to repeat the blow 
on the other cheek. As for the man who has 
taken another man’s coat he is a thief and a 
robber. If he had. the chance, he would take 
away his victim’s cloak also, without saying as 
much as “By your leave.” Persons of this 
character ought not to be left at large, much 
less allowed to have their own way. I perceive, 
happily, that there is no disposition-on the part 
of Christian men and women in this country to 
take these words of Christ in their literal 
sense. The extravagance of the injunction is 
so apparent that it is better for the world that 
it is more often honored in the breach than in 
the observance. I think, however, the teaching 
of Confucius on this head, is more in accord 
with reason. This is what the great sage in- 
culcates: “Do not quarrel with those who 
offend you.” This is all that good sense re- 
quires. 

Christ says, “Love your enemy. Bless them 
that curse you. Be good to them that hate 
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yeu, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you, that ye may the 
children of your Father which is in heaven; 
for he maketh the sun to rise on the evil and 
the good, and sendeth his rain on the just 
and the unjust. For if ye love them that love 
you, what reward have you? Do not the pub- 
licans the same? And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than the others? Do not 
even the Gentiles the same?” These, I must 
confess, are noble and grand sentiments; but 
such a standard of moral excellence is too high 
for frail humanity. There is no likelihood, I 
fear, that nien of this world would ever be 
able to attain it. The conduct of Christian 
people, or Christian nations, falls far short of 
it. “Love your enemy,” is Christ’s command; 
but at this very moment* some Christian mis- 
sionaries are crying out for vengeance and 
bloodshed, and Christian armies are devastat- 
ing fields, burning towns, villages and houses, 
sparing neither age nor sex in their indis- 
criminate slaughter, and carrying away every- 
thing they can lay hands on. What a vast 
gulf is there between those professions and 
these actions. But, in any case, I think what 
is required is difficult of performance. Ask 
yourself whether you can love anyone who has 
killed your father or mother, or ruined your 
house. I have never yet met one who has acted 
up to that injunction. 

Confucius, however, does not demand so 
much of man. The question was once pre- 
sented to him by one of his followers, who 
asked, “Would you requite an injury with 
kindness?” And he replied, “How do you 


requite a kindness, then?” and he quietly added, 


“Requite kindness with kindness, and an in- 
jury with justice.” By saying that an injury 
shall be requited with justice, be it noted, he 
meant that the requital should be just, fair, and 
right; but he did not sanction retaliation, much 
less revenge carried out in a spiteful and vin- 
dictive spirit, as it is sometimes done, I re- 
gret to say, by people professing to follow the 
tenets of Christianity. Christ says, “Judge not 
and ye shall be not judged, for with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured again. 
And why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou 
say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote 
out of thine eye; and behold, a beam is in thine 
own eye. Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye.” The above quoted passage has 
a parallel in these words of Confucius: “You 
must be possessed of good qualities, and then 
you can require them from other people. You 
must have no faults yourself, before you can 
blame others.” 

The most striking instance in which the 
minds of Christ and Confucius meet, is to be 
found in the enunciation of the Golden Rule. 
Christ says, “As ye would that men should do 
unto you, even so do ye unto them.” Con- 
fucius says, “Do not do to others what -you 
do not want them to do to yourself.” This 
was enunciated five hundred years before 
Christ; and though it is a negative form, yet 
if we come to examine the meaning there is 
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not much difference. If anyone does not do 
anything that he does not want done to him- 
self, naturally he will not do anything dis- 
pleasing to another; therefore he will do what- 
ever is pleasing to that other; and in effect, it 
comes to the same thing as that proverb of 
Christ. But some hair-splitters try to make 
out that these two forms do not express exactly 
the same idea. I, however, consider the dif- 
ference in wording merely nominal. At any 
rate, the spirit of the Golden Rule is plain 
enough. Anyone who acts up to it, whether he 
be a professed Christian, or a professed Con- 
fucian, is a truly good man. 

So far as this world is concerned, it is 
evident that Christ and Confucius lead men 
in the same direction, and practically in the 
same path. A good Christian is a good man, 
and a good Confucian is also a good man, 
therefore from a moral standpoint a good 
Christian is a good Confucian; and a good 
Confucian is a good Christian. As far as I 
can see, a man who follows the precepts of 
Confucius, though by so doing he does not 
consider himself as making preparations for 
the life to come, is certainly entitled to the 
enjoyment of whatever happiness there may be 
in the great Hereafter. I do not believe that 
heaven is an exclusive place, though Mahom- 
medanism, Buddhism, Taoism, and many other 
“isms,” all try to appropriate the ground and 
make a private park of it for their respective 
adherents. I believe that if heaven is the 
place for the good, there are many ladders 
which lead to it, and anyone who has done 
good in life, will be able to go up by one of 
these ladders, and enjoy the happiness he is 
entitled to. It is the place for all good men, I 
take it, irrespective of their doctrines and 
creeds. A true Confucian, who has lived an 
upright and useful life, will, I venture to assert, 
get there as quickly as any of them. 


CONFUCIUS AS MODEL MAN 


The hold which Confucianism has upon the 
Chinese people is due to its absolute practi- 
cability.. The Chinese are an eminently prac- 
tical race, and the teachings of Confucius suit 
exactly the views of the people. Confucius 
himself set an example of what he considered 
a man should try to be in the world. He 
entered into public life, and did his duties well; 
and when he found that the time was against 
him, he resigned and retired into private life, 
and devoted his time to teaching his disciples. 
In that he was a model man. He did not 
withdraw from the business and turmoil of 
life, and retire to some sequestered field, where 
he could sit in profound meditation and com- 
mune with nature itself; but he took an active 
part in public affairs, and conscientiously dis- 
charged his duties, -oth as a private citizen, and 
as a public official When he found that his 
exhortations fell only on deaf ears, he could 
not help offering this despairing cry: “Alas, 
the birds of the air, and the beasts of the field 
are not companionable. If I were not to 
associate with my fellow-men, with what 
should I associate?” Thus he practiced what 
he preached. 

GOOD FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE 


The crowning glory of Confucianism, it 
seems to me, is that it teaches men to do good 
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for the sake of goodness. It promises no re- 
ward, and threatens no punishment. Confucius 
simply says to every man, “Do good, because 
it is good.” Naturally happiness comes to a 
man for doing good as a matter of course, 
but it is not regarded as the motive for doing 
good. In other words, happiness is the effect 
of goodness, and not the reward for good- 
ness. This is the essential difference between 
Confucianism and other systems of doctrine 
and belief; for all other systems hold up con- 
stantly before the eyes of the believer a 
glorious reward for being good and severe 
punishment for being bad. Confucius alone 
teaches that goodness is a reward sufficient in 
itself. I will admit that the teaching of Con- 
fucius is not so taking or so fascinating as 
the other teachings, because it does not hold 
up a reward to those who practice its doc- 
trines; but let me ask you, when seeing a 
beggar you give him charitv. do you expect a 
return or reward from him? If you give 
money as charity, do you expect something to 
be returned to you, for the charity given? I 
tell you that Confucianism is one of the highest 
forms of civilization and morality, although 
it is not so taking and fascinating as the 
others. 
GROWING INFLUENCE OF CONFUCIANISM 


The world is gradually coming around to 
the teachings of Confucius. One of the signs 
is the growing agnosticism of the age. The 
advancement of science has compelled ‘the 
abandonment of many strongholds which re- 
ligion once occupied. The harmonizing ten- 
dencies of the time have necessitated a modi- 
fication of the “fire and brimstone” theology of 
by-gone days. I do not know whether people 
are getting more callous in proportion as they 
become more civilized; but the fact remains 
that they no longer tremble with fear when 
all the terrors of the infernal world are 
pictured to them by fervid preachers from the 
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pulpit. This is due to the spirit of agnosticism 
fostered by science. Thus the world, at the 
present day, is drifting slowly and uncon- 
sciously towards Confucianism. 


A RELIGION OF PEACE 


Another sign of the world’s coming around 
to the teachings of Confucius, is the progress 
which the cause of universal peace is making 
among the nations of the world. Five hundréd 
years before Christ came into the world Con- 
fucius had already hegun to preach the gospel 
of peace. Under the influence of his teachings, 
the Chinese people have turned from the 
horrors of war to the arts of peace. They have 
thus been able to learn by experience that 
peace has its victories as well as war. The 
day may now seem distant when “nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they make war any more,” but-we have already 
witnessed, even in our day, the first steps 
towards that consummation devoutly to be 
wished. The Peace Conference at The Hague 
has given us an earnest of what may be accom- 
plished in the near future. I regard the grow- 
ing desire on the part of the nations of the 
earth for universal peace as an unconscious 
tribute to the teachings of Confucius. Con- 
fucianism is not confined to China alone. It 
has taken root in Japan and Korea also. Its 
spread is not the result of armed conquest or 
of aggressive propaganda. Neither the sword 
nor the missionary has ever been employed to 
gain for it a single adherent. No trail of blood 
marks its progress; and it has not sent mis- 
sionaries to other climes and nations, urging 
people to ernbrace Confucianism, and, if any 
trouble should occur, to commence war, in 
order to compel men to embrace its religion; 
but Confucianism appeals to human sympathy, 
human interest, and human aspiration. Its 
power is éxercised, not through force, but 
through voluntary submission of the heart. 
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HERE are two classes of Bible in- 
terpreters of whom we should 
beware: first, the extreme /iteral- 

ist who would havé us take everything 
that is said in the book in the immediate, 
exact, and literal sense of it,—e. g., six 
days of creation in Genesis, signifying 
six. days of twenty-four hours each, no 


more, no less; and second, the extreme 
dissentient and caviller who repudiates the 
whole of a record as false and fraudulent 
unless it can be accepted as strictly and 
literally true,—the first chapter of Genesis 
and all the rest of the book as an idle 
tale, a human conceit, to be rejected with 
promptness and positiveness. 
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There is.a third class to whom we may 
give heed. These say that a record may 
not be a literal fact, but essential truth. 
They say truth is better than fact. There 
is a paper published in a great city known 
as the “Police Gazette.” It is sensational 
and dazzling. But it is packed with 
facts,—awful facts of human life. Here 
in book form is a story by George Mac- 
donald,—possibly not even founded on 
fact,—a work of imagination, but brim- 
ful of truth from beginning to end,—for 
it is true to the possibilities and actualities 
of life ; true to the highest ethics ; true to 
the divine ideals, and proves a true helper 
of the reader to the choice and love of 
truth. There are three such interpreters 
of the Holy Scriptures,—of the book of 
Genesis for example. 1. The believer in 
its fidelity to literal fact. 2. The repudi- 
ator of it as a human falsehood, a mere 
dream of a weak or dishonest author,— 
or a collection of myths,—untrustworthy 
and absurd. Then we have, third, the 
rational interpreter of it as a story of the 


beginning, by the pen of one whose imag- 
ination has been touched with divine fire. 
Those first pages of Genesis contain the 
immortal song of Creation and in it two 
facts are embalmed and made plain and 
resplendent: (1) that God was the Cre- 
ator ; (2) that the creation was a gradual, 


a progressive movement. To aid human 
thought, and to make impressive the idea 
of gradualness, the sacred writer intro- 
duces a time-scale. This “day” of the 
first chapter of Genesis has nothing to 
do with any actual “period” whether of 
twenty-four hours or twenty-four millions 
of years. It is a beautiful device,—this 
use of a week of days and nights,—to 
show that the Creation was not instan- 
taneous. The writer might have used any 
other time measurement. He might have 
employed years or centuries or cycles. 
But the most convenient, the simplest 
scale, was the week of days,—a figure to 
help us to the thought of a slow but con- 
tinuous creative energy. 
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It is my purpose to offer a few remarks 
on the “seventh day” of this poem in 
Genesis, and to see if I can adjust the 
day to our times and find a “program for 
the day” in our times. 

In the Genesis story,—that poem if you 
please so to regard it, the first page of our 
Bible,—man appears. He was made in 
the image of God. We will not quarrel 
with evolutionists. However man came, 
he came from God. He came to be on 
earth the representative of God in do- 
minion,-—one with God; having knowl- 
edge in his measure like God’s knowl- 
edge; life like God’s life; authority like 
God’s authority, and the possibility of 
righteousness like God’s righteousness. 
This is the place given to man in that 
holy book. In all the cosmogonies of all 
the ages and of all the nations there is 
absolutely not one comparable with that of 
Genesis in the dignity and loftiness and 
power given to man. 

Man created in God’s image and placed 
in dominion, we may at once imagine sev- 
eral questions that may be asked—How 
shall man, thus endowed, be helped to ap- 
preciate his high power and mission? 
How with this wealth of material resource 
shall man be kept in mind of his spiritual 
endowment and his dependence on God? 
How shall he be led to keep the material 
and physical in due subordination to the 
moral and spiritual? How shall he all 
the while be reminded that there is some- 
thing higher and nobler for him than - 
physical, commercial, political, financial 
interests and activities ? 

And if man made innocent, (only in- 
nocent,—he could not be made virtu- 
ous ;—innocence is one thing and virtue 
is altogether another thing, and requires 
personal choice) if man made innocent 
should, when tested, fail of virtue, and 
drop to lower levels, how shall he be 
brought up to righteousness and true 
holiness ? 

Therefore the inspired poet of the 
Creation Song added to his time-scale 
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another day, a seventh day, a Lord’s day, 
a day of rest and opportunity. It was not 
a day of God’s withdrawal from his uni- 
verse, a day of suspension of divine in- 
terests and activity. Indeed it was a 
symbol to be maintained always and 
everywhere of human need, for the true 
rest of the soul of man,—godlike only 
when in harmony and union with him. 
Thus the primeval Sabbath was instituted 
as a reminder of man’s high and divine 
relationships; as a help to his highest 
training for dominion on earth and of 
opportunity for a preparation for the un- 
utterable glories of his immortal destiny. 


And, however it happened, it is a fact 
that the innocence of the ideal life in Eden 
did not continue. It is a fact that 
the innocent man did not choose 
virtue. It is a fact that woman’s 
power did not prevent man’s fall from 
innocence. And it is a fact that man 
and woman chose to follow appetite, the 
desire for knowledge, to gratify curiosity, 
the enjoyment of what was gratifying to 
the esthetic sense,—all these rather than 
to obey God. That story of Eden is true, 
(to the last analysis of it,) to human na- 
ture, to the human nature of all the ages ; 
to the human nature of today. Every child 
seems to go through the Eden process: in- 
nocence, a knowledge of duty, a gratifica- 
tion of appetite, a preference for what is 
pleasant to the eyes over what law com- 
mands or forbids. The story of every 
life is told in Genesis 3:6, “And when 
the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and it was desired to make one wise, 
—she took it and gave.” Sin came,— 
personal, domestic, social, local, general, 
universal. A deterioration instead of pro- 
gress came: sorrow and exile, murder and 
war, oppression and all the brood of evils 
found recorded in the book and in all 
national archives and in the press of 
today. 

If, after man’s innocence, a day of op- 
portunity was needed by man, how much 
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more for man’s weakness and sinfulness. 
And in the commands given centuries 
later at Sinai these words were spoken: 


“Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” 

“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work; but the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man servant, nor thy maid servant, nor 
thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy 
gates; for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day. Wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.” 

And Jesus who came to help man the 
sinner up toward righteousness, obedi- 
ence and harmony with God, says, “The 
Sabbath was made for man.” 

It was made to serve man. It was 
needed in the beginning. It is needed 
now. 

One need not be an extremist to be loyal 
to a great idea. The Puritan excess is 
not the only way of emphasizing the Sab- 
bath. Because other and narrower, al- 
though honest people, have made the day 
a burden and oppression especially to little 
people, we are not bound to be guilty of 
the same folly. My plea for Sabbath 
recognition is not a plea for Sabbath 
severities. 

We are all familiar with the pictures, 
not always exaggerated, of the early New 
England and Scotch Sabbaths. We have 
heard of the silent house from the early 
rhorning ; the cold and frugal meal; the 
long hours spent in straight-backed 
pews, in square-walled, square-windowed 
churches; long prayers, long sermons, 
long faces ; sharp rebukes for smiles that 
could not be repressed, and solemn tones 
from voices that on week-days were 
natural and agreeable. But all this,— 
with sundry other public offices and pri- 
vate admonitions, conspired to make 
children loathe Sabbath days, sanctuary 
services and home solemnities. People 
who had no such experiences themselves 
have heard and read about them and ridi- 
cule them, and have reached the con- 
clusion that Sabbath keeping is a bondage 
and a folly, a bondage they purpose never 
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to endure, a folly of which they will never 
be guilty. 

Thus, what we call “Society” laughs at 
the Church; and as Society is in the 
Church, the Church of today laughs at 
the Church of yesterday, and we are in 
danger of losing through a thoughtless 
and superficial laugh what is really a 
serious and important factor in our civi- 
lization,—physical, social, political, educa- 
tional, relizious,—the true Sabbath Day, 
the English and American Sabbath Day, 
ar distinguished from the European and 
the Puritanic Sabbath Day. We are in 
danger of losing the Sabbath of which 
John Ellerton sings : 

“This is the day of light: let there be light 
today; 


O Day Spring rise upon our night and chase its 
gloom away! 


This is the day of rest: our failing strength 
renew, 

With weary brain and troubled breast shed 
thou thy freshening dew. 


This is the day of peace: thy peace our spirits 
fill 


Bid Thou the blasts of discord cease, the waves 
of strife be still. 


This is the first of days: send forth thy quick- 
ening breath; 

And wake dead souls to love and praise, O 
Vanquisher of death.” 

I have little patience with the questions 
in casuistry usually uttered when one 
speaks of the holy day and its sacred uses, 
—such questions as these: What about 
writing letters and studying lessons on 
Sunday? What about a Sunday after- 
noon walk with children and friends, 
dining out, starting on a journey, reading 
the Sunday newspapers, street-car travel- 
ing, conversation on secular topics, and 
all other questions of that class. Let all 
such questions be settled by the individual. 
As Paul says, “Let everybody be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” 

There are many large and radical ques- 
tions, far-reaching questions, which a wise 
man will answer before he comes to these 
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minor matters, these merely symptomatic 
conditions, questions too numerous and 
too radical to be laid aside with a sneer 
or to be substituted by inconsequential or 
quibbling queries. Here are wise ques- 
tions for.Sunday,—for the really. earnest, 
honest man: 

Am I living an earnest life? Have Ia 
real and radical faith in eternal realities ? 
Do I believe in God? What are the 
ruling motives of my life? Are my life- 
motives high and generous, or do I live 
for self-advancement Am I laying a 
solid foundation of character that will 
prepare me to resist the sudden pressure 
of temptation in business life, in public 
or political life? -What were the argu- 
ments that have convinced so many of the 
greatest scholars and philosophers to ac- 
cept Christianity? What has been the 
effect of Christianity upon national life, 
on family life? Why is the civilization 
of Christian nations more advanced than 
that of heathen nations? What do I owe 
to the firmness, faith and steadiness of 
my parents in the years of my immaturity 
and peril? What will my children owe 
to me in the way of example and adminis- 
tration? Which is really the more heroic 
and noble,—to follow the crowd and to 
be afraid of public opinion, or to be ab- 
solutely fearless to do the thing that seems 
to me to be wisest and best? 

Certainly a reasonable man ought to 
ask such questions and take the time God 
gives him on Sabbath Day to find 
answers; and he will need the time thus 
provided. Answer these questions, and 
we shall not be puzzled about street-cars, 
Sunday papers, Sunday dinners, of any 
of the usual small talk about Sunday ob- 
servance. Be tremendously in earnest, 
and topics will take their proper places 
and some themes will drop out of sight, 
and others which you have never con- 
sidered at all will loom up like Jungfrau 
ard Matterhorn on your horizon. 
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A Saint 


By Paul 


PAUL BOURGET in his 

M “Pastels of Men’* has re- 

@ lated with exquisite art 

under the title of “A Saint” the story of 

an episode in the life of an obscure Italian 
monk, 

The story which is told in the first per- 
son, relates to the experience of a French 
litterateur and lover of Italian art who has 
journeyed to Pisa to look again at his 
leisure upon the famous frescos of Or- 
cagna and Benozzo Gozzoli in the Campo 
Santo. 

At the inn table d’hote he is seated op- 
posite two ladies, one of whom in the 
course of conversation describes with 
enthusiasm the recent discovery at the 
neighboring convent of Monte Chiaro, of 
some remarkable frescos by Benozzo 
which for centuries had been hidden away 
beneath a coating of plaster. The devotion 
of an old abbé brings them to light: 

“Now see how things happen. Dom Griff, 
the old Benedictine abbé who has had charge 
of the convent ever since it was ‘nationalized,’ 
ordered a servant to sweep down a spider’s 
web in a corner of one of the cells now used 
as lodging-rooms for travelers. A bit of 
plaster was knocked off by the broom, The 
abbé sent fur « iadder and clambered up, in 
spite of his three-score years and ten. I ought 
to tell you that the convent is his idol, his 
passion. He has seen it peopled by two hun- 
dred of his brethren, and he accepted the post 


of warden after the decree in the full belief 
that he will one day see it restored to what it 


*The length of the story makes its abridg- 
ment in these pages unavoidable. But the com- 
plete version will repay careful reading for 
the beauty of its style, the skill with which it 
is constructed, and its depth and originality. 
The story is published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, by whose courtesy we are permitted to 
make this abridgment. 
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has been. His sole thought is of the time 
when the monks will return and find the ancient 
structure preserved from degradation. . . . 
When he mounted the ladder he scratched off 
more of the plaster very carefully. First he 
found a forehead and eyes, then a mouth, then 
the whole face of a Christ. All these Italians 
are born artists; it runs in their veins. The 
abbé saw at once that he had a fresco of 
great value under a layer of plaster.” 


The skill of the abbé in removing the 
plaster without damage to the frescos, 


and the months of patient, loving labor 
which this involved are dwelt upon. In- 
cidentally the legend of St. Thomas em- 
bodied in the painting is brought out: 


Saint Thomas being at Cesarea, our Lord 
appeared to him and ordered him to go to 
Gondoforus, because that king was seeking 
for an architect to build him a nobler dwelling 
than the palace of the Roman emperor. Thomas 
obeyed. Gondoforus, then on the point of start- 
ing for a‘distant seat of war, gave him enor- 
mous quantities of gold and silver intended for 
the construction of the palace. On his return 
he ordered the saint to show him the work. 
Thomas had distributed the treasure to the 
poor, even to the last penny, and not one stone 
of the promised palace had been laid. The king, 
furiously angry, imprisoned his strange archi- 
tect and proceeded to meditate as to what were 
the most refined tortures with which he could 
punish the traitor. But that very night, behold, 
the spectre of his brother, who had been dead 
four days, stood at the foot of his bed and 
said to him: “The man thou desirest to torture 
is the servant of God. The angels have shown 
me a wondrous dwelling of gold and silver 
and precious stones which he has built for 
thee in Paradise.” Overcome by the appari- 
tion and by the words which he heard, Gondo- 
forus hastened to fling himself at the prisoner’s 
feet. Thomas raised him and said: “Dost thou 
not know, O King, that the only mansions 
which endure are those which our faith and 
our charity build for us in heaven.” ... . 


At this point, conversation is inter- 


rupted by the entrance of a young French- 
man whose appearance and manner as 
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well as that of his companion, an Italian 
woman, make an unfavorable impression 
upon the others and dinner being over, 
the company separate. The next morning, 
however, the French connoisseur finds 
himself unexpectedly recognized by his 
younger compatriot as a man of some 
standing in the world of letters, and after 
an hour or two of intercourse in which 
the elder man becomes keenly interested 
in unravelling the psychology of his com- 
panion, he asks the latter to accompany 
him to the convent of Monte Chiaro. He 
gives the following account of their ex- 
periences. 


The road which leads from Pisa to Monte 
Chiaro runs at first through a charming land- 
scape of vineyards interspersed with mulberry 
trees. Gigantic reeds quiver to the breeze, 
villas surrounded by cedars bear marble lions 
on their entrance gates, and always, for a back- 
ground, lie the gorges of that mountain which, 
as Dante says, prevents the Pisans from seeing 
Lucca :— 

“Cacciando ’1 lupo e i lupicini al monte, 
Per che i Pisan vedar Lucca non ponno.” 


“That is what is lacking to us in France,” I 
remarked to my companion after quoting the 
lines. “We have no poet who has given a 


legendary fame to the remotest corners of his 


native land.” 

“Do you care for that?” he answered. “Now, 
for my part, Joanne’s guide-book for this re- 
gion puts me quite out of conceit of the Divine 
Comedy.” 

Receiving this reply and noticing that his 
jate gayety was already over, I regretted hav- 
ing brought him. I foresaw that if he began 
by fencing with paradox he would keep to the 
foils; and a young man of his type once thrown 
into an attitude of self-conceit, stiffens himself 
in it more and more, though it be to his own 
injury. I dropped into silence therefore, and 
tried to lose myself in the contemplation of 
nature, which was now growing wilder. Our 
carriage, though light, was moving slowly. We 
were entering a region which was almost with- 
out vegetation. Bare foot-hills rose on all 
sides; huge swellings, as it were, of grayish 
clay fissured by rain. No more brooks, no 
more vineyards, no olive-trees, no villas, but a 
positive resemblance to a desert. The coach- 
man was off his box. He was a little man, 
with a square and delicately cut face, who 
called his gray mare Zara and softened, like 
other Tuscans, the hard ¢ at the beginning of 
words into the aspirated 4. “Huesta havalla,” 
he said, speaking of his beast, instead of 
“questa cavalla,”—this mare. 

“T bought her at Livorno, monsieur,” he said 
to me. “I paid only two hundred francs for 
her because they thought she was lame. Look 
and see if she is!—Hey! Zara, courage! She 
follows me about, monsieur, just like a dog, 
and I love her, ah, yes, I love her! My wife 
is jealous, but I tell her, ‘Zara earns my bread, 
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and you—you eat it.’ There, monsieur, look 
at those rocks; that’s where Lorenzo di Medici 
came near being murdered after the massacre 
of the Pazzi.” 


“Isn’t it a curious thing,” I remarked to my 
companion, “that this man, who is only cab- 
driver, should talk to us in the same breath of 
his mare Zara, and Lorenzo di Medici? Ah, 
these Italians! How they know the history of 
thats beloved land, and how proud they are of 
it!’ ; 

“Oh, as for that,” said Philippe, shruggin 
his shoulders, “Alfieri has a tp which = 
them, ‘The human plant is born maturer here 
than elsewhere.’ The fact is that they are 
taught from their earliest years to, speculate 
on foreigners; thev are trained to the quest” 
of fees. They are scarcely weaned before they 
turn into guides. Ha! I’ll write a novel on 
modern Italy and its colossal humbugs! 
collected notes. I’ll show up this nation—” 

Whereupon he launched forth into a violent 
diatribe against that sweet country where the 
si resounds, while I continued, for my part, to 
see her as she first appeared to me in 1874, the 
home, the sole home of Beauty. Philippe’s 
outburst reminded me of talks I had had in 
my early years, when I frequented the symposia 
of future poets and romance-writers. Nearly 
all these embryo writers were employed in the 
public offices. Bitterly hating that abject life, 
they spent hours in filling their souls with 
gall, pouring out their contempt for men and 
things with a species of acrid eloquence which 
often made me, in those days, doubt everything 
and myself as well. I was ignorant then of 
what I have since had too good reason to know 
by experience, that such eloquence is merely a 
form of impotent envy which knows itself for 
what it is. All great talent begins and ends in 
love and in enthusiasm. The precocious cynics 
are the unfortunates who foresee their future 
sterility and are taking a premature revenge. 


I now discerned behind all this bitter criti- 
cism and the hardening effect of disillusion an 
almost frantic desire for money, and by an 
inconsistency which was really explainable, I 
forgave him for that sentiment far more than 
for his irony. The iron hand of necessity 
presses so cruelly upon a brain in which all 
youthful energies are seething, and which sees 
in a trifle of gold the emancipation of its inner 
self. 

“And to think,” -he continued with infinite 
bitterness, “that my father will not give me 
even the first three thousand francs that I must 
have to live in Paris before I make my first 
appearance as an author! Yes, that sum would 
be enough to keep me while I learned my 
ground and waged my first battle.” 

At that instant the coachman, now on his 
box, turned to me and called out :— 

“Monsieur, there’s Monte-Chiaro.” 

With the end of his whip he pointed to a 
valley on a slope of the mountain more gullied 
than the rest, in the center of which, on a little 
hill planted with cypress-trees, stood a long 
structure built of red brick. In that cloudless 
blue day the color of the walls contrasted so 
vividly with the blackness of the surrounding 
foliage that the reason for the name, Monte- 
Chiaro, was obvious. Except on the Monte- 
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Oliveto, near Sienna, I have never seen a sanc- 
tuary for retreat so relentlessly far removed 
from all approach of human life. I knew, from 
information obtained of the Garibaldian at 
Pisa, which eked out that of the English wo- 
man, that the abbé had consented to the humble 
task of housing and feeding the visitors who 
came to see the convent, which was secularized 
in 1867. 

Half an hour after we had thus come in 
sight, from a rise in the road, of the time- 
worn refuge of the Benedictines, once so cele- 
brated throughout Tuscany, now so sadly soli- 
tary, the white mare Zara was beginning to 
climb the hilly approach, which was planted 
with cypress-trees. My companion and I left 
the carriage and walked up for the better view 
of the little shrines raised along the side of the 
road at a distance of some fifty feet apart, and 
were under the spell, he as well as I, of the 
melancholy majesty of this approach to the 
cloister. I beheld in thought the innumerable 
white cowls which had filed through these 
sombre avenues, the Benedictines of Monte- 
Chiaro having been like those of Oliveto, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. My English friend had 
initiated me into this little matter of costume. 
I thought of the simple souls to whom the 
horizon had marked the end of the world, of 
the weary souls who had found rest in this 
lonely spot, of the violent souls gnawed here 
as elsewhere by envy, by ambition, by all those 
cravings of pride which the apostle justly classes 
among the lusts of the flesh. My absorption 
in this vision was so complete that I woke 
with a start when the coachman, who was 
walking up this last ascent, leading Zara by 
the bridle and talking to her to encourage her, 


suddenly turned and called back to me:— 
“Monsieur, here’s the Father abbé coming 


to meet us. He must have heard the wheels.” 

“Why, that’s the late Hyacinth, of the Palais 
Royal!” cried Philippe. It is true that, seen as 
he was on the threshold of the convent, at the 
farther end of the sombre path, the poor monk 
did present a beggarly appearance. He wore a 
ragged cassock, the color of which, originally 
black, was now greenish. He told me later that 
the government had placed him in charge of the 
confiscated convent on condition that he re- 
nounce the beautiful white robe of his order. 
His tall, thin body, slightly bowed by age, 
rested on a stick. The brim of his hat was 
thread-worn. His face, turned toward the new- 
comers, and perfectly smooth, did vaguely re- 
semble that of a comic actor, while an endless 
nose developed therefrom,—the nose of a snuff- 
taker,—seeming longer still from the lean- 
ness of the cheeks and the sunken mouth, 
which had lost its front teeth. But the old 
man’s glance soon corrected this first impres- 
sion. Though his eyes were not large, and 
their color, of a muddy green, was indistinct, 
a flame burned within them which would soon 
have quenched the jesting spirit of my young 
companion if he had had the slightest experi- 
ence in judging of the human countenance. 
His impatient remark shocked me all the more 
because he made it in a high tone of voice, 
which sounded through the deep silence of the 
autumn afternoon. But did Dom Gabriele 
Griffi understand French? and if he did, would 
the name of the poor comedian in the Mari de 
la débutante, mean anything to his mind? The 
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foolish jest served to flash the scenes of that 
amusing play before my mind when the hermit, 
whose guests we were now to be, said to us 
in the purest and most elegant Italian — 

“You have come, gentlemen, to visit the con- 
vent? Why did you not send me word? Pas- 
quale,” he added, addressing the coachman, “you 
should ‘have told these gentlemen to send me a 
written notice.” 

“I thought, of course, the gentlemen had 
done so, Father abbé, when the clerk at their 
hotel confided them to my care.” 

“Well, they must eat what there is,” said the 
abbé; then turning to us with a kindly smile, 
and a gesture toward heaven, he added, “When 
things go wrong we must shut our eyes and 
commend ourselves up there.” 


I stammered, in moderately correct Italian, 
an excuse, which the father cut short with a 
wave of his hand. 

“Come and look at your rooms in the first 
place. To console you for the food you will be 
obliged to eat I will make you priors of the 
order.” 


He laughed at his little joke, the meaning of 
which I did not at the moment seize. I was 
completely absorbed in the strange sight of the 
vast red edifice in the glow of the setting sun; 
measuring its great size and comprehending 
its solitude in the same glance. Monte-Chiaro 
was built at various periods, from the day in 
1259 when, the head of the family of the Gher- 
ardesca, uncle of Ugolino the tragic, retired to 
this remote valley with nine companions, seek- 
ing to do penance. In the last century over 
three hundred monks lived here at their ease; 
and the abbey and its belongings, its bakery, 
fish-pond, wine-press, and cow-sheds, sufficed 
for their maintenance. But the innumerable 
windows of this great farmhouse were now 
closed, the faded color of the shutters, once 
green, told of its abandonement, as did the 
grass on the terrace before the church and the 
veil of dusty cobwebs on the walls of the cor- 
ridors through which we passed as we followed 
Dom Griff. i 


Even the minor details of the ornamentation 
showed the former prosperity of the abbey, from 
the vast lavabo of marble, with lion’s heads, 
placed at the entrance of the refectory, to the 
architecture of the three cloisters, one succeed- 
ing another, and all three decorated with fres- 
cos. A mere glance showed me that these 
paintings were in the pedantic Italian taste ot 
the seventeenth century; possibly, therefore, 
their academic coloring concealed some spon- 
taneous masterpiece of a Gozzoli or an Or- 
cagna. We mounted the steps of a stair- 
case hung with pictures blackened by time, 
among them a charming cavalier of Timoteo 
della Vite, the real master of Raffaelle stranded 
here by chance. Then we entered another cor- 
ridor on the next floor, with numerous cell 
doors marked Visitator primus, Visitator secun- 
dus, and so on, until we stopped before the last, 
which was surmounted by a mitre and crozier. 
The abbé, ;who had not said a word since we 
left the entrance, except to point out the Tim- 
oteo, now spoke in French, with a slightly 
Italian turn of phrase, but very little accent,— 

“These ate the quarters which I give to 
guests;” then making way for us to enter, he 
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added: “The superiors of the convent occupied 
these rooms for ‘five hundred years.” 

I glanced at Master Philippe from the corner 
of my eye, and perceived that he was somewhat 
shamefaced at the discovery that our guide was 
thoroughly conversant with the French lan- 
guage. He had chosen as we came along the 
corridors to make other remarks and jokes in 
very doubtful taste. Had the abbé noticed 
them, and did he mean to give us warning that 
he understood what we said? or was he merely 
seeking in his hospitality to relieve us of the 
effort of speaking in a foreign language? I 
could not guess his meaning from the im- 
movable features of his large face. He seemed 
wholly absorbed in the numerous memories 
which the vast room where we now stood 
evoked for him. It was poorly furnished with 
a few wooden chairs, a square table, and a sofa. 
In one corner a half-open door gave to view an 
altar covered with a smoke-stained cloth; it 
was there, no doubt, that the priors said their 
prayers. Another door, opposite and wide 
open, showed two more connecting rooms, each 
with an iron bed, wooden chairs, and wash- 
basins standing on rickety bureaus. The red 
tiled floors were not even polished; the wood- 
work of the doors and the window frames was 
cracked and defaced, but the landscape seen 
from the altar was really glorious. On a 
height directly opposite was a village with 
houses close together, and from this village 
to the monastery a marvelous vegetation 
clothed the slope—no longer the gloomy cy- 
presses of the other side, but oaks, whose 
green foliage was turning crimson; while 
farther down in the valley which lay to the 
southward, were other signs of cultivation, an 

vi- 


olive-trees interspersed among the oaks. 
dently the monks stranded in this Thebaid had 


toiled there. Beyond this oasis solitude and 
desolation reappeared, sterner than before, 
darkly frowned upon by the highest peak of the 
Pisan mountains, that of Verruca where a 
ruined castle is still crumbling, once the strong- 
hold of some lord of the soil, against whose 
attack the square bastion which defends the 
convent on this side was doubtless built. This 
little square redoubt was outlined with its crene- 
lated bastion in red stone, before the window 
at which we stood, and against the blue sky 
now flecked with rosy vapor. My companion 
was no longer disposed to jest, being struck, as 
I was, to the depth of his artistic nature, by 
the graceful severity of that horizon on which 
had rested the eyes, long closed, of many monks, 
some thinking only of another world, others 
beholding in the rosy sky so softly roseate the 
mirage of an earthly paradise, others again, 
ambitious and lordly, dreaming amid this 
silence of a cardinal’s hat, or it may be, of the 
tiara, and then—“the silence vast and fathom- 
less of death.” 

The old abbé breaking the silence, said to 
us :— 

“The view is fine, is it not? I have lived 
forty years in this convent without ever leaving 
it, but I never weary of that view.” 

“Forty years!” I exclaimed, almost against 
my will. “Without ever leaving the convent! 
Surely you have made a few journeys?” 

“True, so I have,—two in all,” he answered, 
“each of six days. I went to Milan, my own 
city, when my sister was dying and wished me 
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to bring her the last sacraments. Poor, sainted 
angel! And I went to Rome when my old 
master Cardinal Peloro received the hat—Yes,” 
he continued, looking fixedly into space, “I 
came here in 1845. How beautiful Monte- 
Chiaro was then! What masses were sung! 
To have seen this convent as I once saw it, 
and to see it as I now see it is to look upon 
a body without*a soul where all was youth and 
life—But .patience, patience! ‘Multa renascen- 
tur quz jam cecidere, cadentque que nunc sunt 
in honore.’ Now, gentlemen, I must leave 
you to order your dinner. Luigi will bring up 
your valises. With him, remember, patience, 
patience. You must shut your eyes and com- 
mend yourselves to God!” 

With this advice and quotation Dom Griffi 
left us, and he had scarcely crossed the 
threshold of the door before Philippe threw 
himself into a chair with that eternal, sneering 
laugh of his. 

“Upon my word,” he cried, “that grotesque 
old fellow was alone worth the journey.” 


“I don’t know what you find grotesque in 
what the priest has said or done,” I replied. 
“He told us in the simplest way of the changes 
in the convent, which must be a great grief to 
him, and which he bears with the hope of a true 
believer. I am nearly fifteen years older than 
you, I have been about the world as you are 
going now, in pursuit of many a chimera, and I 
have, alas, learned to know that there is nothing 
wiser, nothing nobler here below than a man 
who works at one work, with the same ideal, in 
the same corner of this earth.” 

“Amen!” added my young companion, laugh- 
ing louder still. “I agree to it all! the chanted 
masses, his master the cardinal, the sainted soul 
of his sister, and jostling among them that quo- 
tation from Horace, and his functions as an 
inn-keeper! By the bye, we shall pay him well 
for his hospitality. This miserable hole,” drag- 
ging me by the arm into the first bedroom, 
“is worth, I should say, about a franc a night. 
But,” he added with sarcastic consideration, 
“since my remarks displease you, my dear 
master—” 

Queer fellow! I cannot better describe the 
sensation he produced in me than to say it was 
that of a blind which creaks in the wind. At 
each new impression his nerves gave forth a 
rasping note. But the most disconcerting and 
puzzling thing of all, on which I think I have 
scarcely dwelt enough, was the flame of in- 
tellect running through these whimsical out- 
breaks of a petulant and ill-bred child. I 
omitted to say how, during the journey, he had 
amazed me by two or three remarks on the 
geological construction of the country through 
which we were passing; and now, going out 
upon a balcony which served for both rooms 
and looking toward the redovbt which pro- 
tected the abbey, he began to talk of Floren- 
tine architecture like one who had studied it 
well in books, and also with his eyes,—two 
forms of study seldom combined. This knowl- 
edge, quite other than that his mission had 
prepared me to expect,-showed, in addition to 
his surprising acquaintance, which I had also 
detected, with contemporary literature both 
high and low, an amazing suppleness of in- 
tellect. But this intellect seemed to hang to 
him like a jewel, perhaps I had better say an 
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instrument. It was something worn outside of 
him. It was not himself. He possessed it, but 
it did not possess him; it helped him neither 
to believe nor to love. I compared him, in- 
voluntarily, to the very man, Dom Griff, at 
whom he had been scoffing. Certainly the poor 
monk could never shine through intellectual 
subtlety, but he conveyed an instant impres- 
sion of sincere and single-minded devotion to 
his mission, to his watch over the beloved con- 
vent until the longed-for return of his brethren. 
Comparing the two, which, I asked myself, was 
the young man, which the old man, if youth 
consists in grasping an ideal with the force of 
an invincible will? 

These reflections were more importunate 
still when I found myself seated about seven 
o'clock before the meal which the abbé had 
ordered for us in the large hall, formerly, as 
he told us, the refectory of the convent. 
brass lamp of the old shape, with three wicks 
and the accessories of snuffer, pricker, and ex- 
tinguisher dangling by little chains of the same 
metal, gave a smoky light to one corner of 
an enormous table, on which were glass de- 
canters bearing the arms of the convent. Each 
of us had two beside him; one filled with wine, 
the other with water. These were the bottles 
which formerly doled out to the monks the 
parsimonious amount of liquid allowed to their 
thirst. A dish of fresh figs and another of 
grapes were there for our dessert. The soup 
was already served in plates awaiting us, while 
goat’s cheese, raw ham, stale bread, and boiled 
chestnuts, in other plates, made up the bill of 
fare, the frugality of which incited the old 
monk to another Latin quotation of the same 
order as its predecessor. He had said the Bene- 
dicite as he sat down with us. “Castanez 
molles et pressi copia lactis,” he added, pointing 
to the dishes which illustrated Virgil’s lines. 

“IT expected that,” muttered Philippe in my 
ear. Then he began, in his most serious man- 
ner, to discourse to Dom Griffi of the food 
of the ancients. I feared, and not without 
reason, that this apparent amiability was lead- 
ing up to some jest. 

“When you have no guests do you dine alone 
Father?” he inquired. 

“No,” said the abbé; “there are two of the 
brotherhood still in the convent. They left us 
seven. Four died immediately after the sup- 
pression. We were all ill and we nursed each 
other as best we could. God was not willing 
we should all disappear.” 

“But when you and the two friars are no 
Icnger here, what then?” persisted _Philippe. 


“Con gallo e senza gallo, Dio fa giorno,” said 
the priest, a slight cloud crossing his face, 
which, however, was instantly dispersed; the 


question touched him cruelly in the most sen- 
sitive spot of his whole being. “With or with- 
out the cock God sends the day,” he added 
translating the Italian words. 

“But how do you occupy your time, Father?” 
I said to him, full of eager curiosity in pres- 
ence of a faith so deep that I could almost 
fancy myseif before a man of the Middle Ages. 

“Ah! I have no leisure at all,” exclaimed 
Dom Griffi. “Such as you see me now, I have 
the convent to look after and all the adjacent 
land to farm. I employ fifteen peasant families. 
From early morning it is one long procession 
to my cell; they never leave me a minute to my- 
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self,—accounts to settle, confessions to receive, 
medicine wanted! I’m a bit of a doctor, of a 
chemist, a judge, and even a schoolmaster. Yes, 
I teach the children. Luigi is one of my schol- 
ars; he doesn’t do me credit, but he’s a very 
good fellow. Moreover, I am a guide, and there 
are strangers to show about the convent— 
well, not many.” 

“I met two English ladies at Pisa,—Miss 
Dobson and Miss Roberts,—who had just come 
from Monte-Chiaro,” I remarked. - 

“Ha, ha!” he exclaimed, laughing —“my two 
red mullets. I call them so from the color of 
their hair. They are Protestants, but good 
souls all the same. Lascia fare a Dio, ch’? 
santo vecchio,—Let God manage things, he’s 
the oldest of the saints.’ They are going to 
Rome. I said to them, ‘Saint Peter is a fisher- 
man; I hope he may catch my red mullets in 
his net.’ England is getting nearer to God 
every day,” he added, rubbing his hands, “ever 
since Puseyism. Perhaps you young men will 
see the great sight of all Christians under one 
father. After that Antichrist, then the Last 
Judgment, and then—Peace!” 

His eyes shone with a visionary light as he 
said the words. No believer in the Millennium 
was ever more fervent. Philippe and I looked 
at each other. I saw the satire in my com- 
panion’s eyes. . 

“Dear Father,” I said, to cut short my com- 
panion, “can we not see tonight those frescos 
of Gozzoli the English ladies told me of?” 

“You cannot judge them very well by this 
light,” said Dom Griff. Then, carried away by 
the pleasure of exibiting his discovery, he 
added, “But you can see them again tomorrow. 
Ah! when the monks come back how delighted 
they will be with those paintings! I hope to 
find time to clean them thoroughly this winter. 
Luigi, go and get the taper stick in the chapel ; 
here, take the key,” and he drew from his 
pocket a bunch of enormous keys. “We have 
to lock every door,” he said, “for the peasants 
are coming and going at all hours. They are 
worthy souls, but you ought never to tempt 
the poor.” 

Luigi soon returned, bearing a sort of rush- 
light tied to the end of a stick, evidently used 
to light the altar candles. The monk rose 
from the table, repeated once more the Bene- 
dicite, and then, with the gravity of a child, he 
took the brass lamp by the ring at the top and 
said, laughing: “I march before you, and as we 
shall pass through an actual labyrinth you can 
say with Dante, ‘Per la impacciata via, retro 
al mio duca.’ 

“More Dante!” whispered Philippe. “These 
fellows can’t do a thing, they can’t even eat 
a bit of green cheese, their infernal gorgon- 
zola, without being reminded of a line by that 
fool of a Florentine whose real name was 
Durante, that is, Durand. Did you know that? 
Vallés invented the joke. The Divine Comedy 
signed Durand! I’ve a great mind to get it 
off on our host.” 

“You are out of your reckoning,” I replied. 
“IT have told you already how I admire that 
great poet.” 

“I know, I know,” he exclaimed; “but that’s 
on your devout, reverent, and sacrificial side. 
As for me, as you must see, I belong solely 
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to the generation of the iconoclast—that’s all 
the difference between us.” 

While we exchanged these remarks in a low 
voice the cassock of our guide, fantastically 
illumined by the lamp, whose unprotected 
flames flickered in the draughts, plunged deeper 
and deeper into interminable corridors. We 
went up one staircase and down others. Some- 
times we threaded the arches of a cloister. Now 
and then a night-bird rose at our approach, or 
a cat fled away silent and terrified. If there 
had been but a single gleam of moonlight the 
romantic mystery of our walk across that vast 
convent might have furnished forth a night- 
mare. As it was, I evoked in thought the 
monks of other ages who had glided through 
these shadows on their way to prayer. Our 
guide himself seemed set back forty years, and 
to be walking the corridors in a file of his 
brethren,— young, eager in his beliefs, ardent 
for his order. What memories must stir within 
him now that he lived alone in that deserted 
building! And yet he was gay, almost jovial 
in the midst of this disaster, through the vigor 
of his faith. What power lies in that mysteri- 
ous phenomenon which constitutes belief,— 
absolute, complete, invincible belief? Dom 
Grifii paused before a door. He _ searched 
through the jailer’s bunch which he held in his 
left hand for another key. The old door 
creaked on its hinges, and we entered a lofty 
room where the trembling light of the lamp 
wicks vaguely lighted two walls painted in 
fresco, and a third which at first sight I took 
to be all whitewashed. 

“My son,” said the abbé to Luigi, “give me 
the rushlight; I will light it. You will let the 
grease fall on my cassock,—which I am sure 
doesn’t need it.” 

He set the lamp on the floor and looked care- 
fully to the fastening of the taper at the end of 
the pole. Then, having lighted the little wick, 
he began to move the flame here and there 
along the wall; and as if by magic divers 
portions of the master’s work became alive in 
its brightness. As the old monk moved the 
tiny flame from spot to spot along the first wall 
we saw the bleeding wound of Christ, the hand 
of the apostle wounding again that bloody 
wound, the mournful look of the Savior, the 
blending of remorse and curiosity on the 
features of Saint Thomas, and the angels 
bearing to heaven the instruments of the 
Passion, their eternal faces wet with tears. 
On the other wall we saw, detail by detail, as 
the flame showed them, the green tunic and 
the gold embroideries of Gondoforus, the 
precious stones of the vases given to the 
apostle, while peacocks displayed their occulated 
tails upon the balconies, parrots of every color 
swung from the trees, and great lords started 
for the chase, dragging leopards by chains 
through mountain fastnesses. And still the 
little flame of our guide’s torch wandered 
hither and thither like a will o’ the wisp. As 
it passed along, each spot drawn for an instant 
from shadowy vagueness retreated into the 
void. It was of course impossible to judge of 
the work as a whole, but-seen thus it had a 
charm of fantastic strangeness appropriate to 
the time and place,—all the greater because 
Dom Griffi, in exhibiting the frescos, abandoned 
himself like a child to the passionate delight 
they afforded him. He loved to look at them, 


as a miser loves to handle the gold he hoards. 
Were they not his own creation—his; the pre- 
cious jewel with which he had enriched his 
cherished convent? As he talked of them the 
wrinkles of his expressive old face emphasized 
his words :— 

“See the figure of the apostle—how he hesi- 
tates! and our Lord’s gesture, and his lips; 
that is just as men do when they are wounded 
and the doctor touches them. Look at the land- 
scape and the background; don’t you recognize 
Verruca and the hill of Monte-Chiaro? See, 
to the right, there, are the windows of your 
room. Those dear angels, their eyes are getting 
smaller! They weep, but they don’t want to, 
and so they wrinkle up their noses like that. 
And there’s the black king; look at his earrings. 
One of our fathers—who died here after the 
suppression, God rest his soul!—made a few 
excavations round one of our convents near 
Volterra, and he found an Etruscan tomb, and 
in it were earrings just like these, lying close 
to the head of a skeleton. I have them now, 
and I'll show them you. Now, here—” 

So saying he turned and I saw him direct his 
taper toward the wall to the right which I had 
hitherto supposed to be all whitewashed. The 
magic flame now illumined a spot in that 
whiteness about the size of half my hand. 
Chance had willed that in beginning at random 
to clear off the plaster the old monk had un- 
covered just half the face of a Madonna,—the 
line of her chin, her mouth, nose, and eyes. The 
Smile and the Glance of the Blessed Virgin 
thus appearing in the midst of that great white 
field grasped the mind like something super- 
natural. The little flame flickered a trifle, at- 
tached as it was to a long pole in the hands of 
an old man, and the lips of the Madonna 
seemed to move, her cheeks breathed, her eyes 
quivered. One might have thought a living 
woman’ was there, about to shake off that 
shroud of plaster and reveal herself to our 
eyes in the untrammelled grace of her youth. 
The father was silent now, but his countenance 
expressed so profound a piety of admiration 
that I comprehended why he had not hastened 
to remove the plaster from the rest of the 
fresco. His guileless artistic sense and the 
fervor of his faith made him feel the poesy of 
that divine smile and those divine eyes, im- 
prisoned as it were in their coarse casting. We 
were all silent. Philippe was vanquished for 
the moment by the force of the impression, 
and I heard him murmur in a low voice :— 

“Why, it’s Edgar Poe—it’s a bit of Shelley!” 

The abbé, who certainly had never heard the 
name of either of those writers, said naively, 
without suspicion that he was making a just 
criticism on the sentiment of his young 
guest :— 

“No, it’s a Gozzoli. I'll prove it to you in 
Vasari. And what do you suppose is behind 
it? Undoubtedly the miracle of the girdle.” 

“What miracle is that?” I asked. 

“Dear me!” he said, with visible amazement. 
“Did you not see in the Cathedral at Pistoia 
the girdle of the Blessed Virgin which she 
threw to St. Thomas after her assumption? He 
was absent when she rose to heaven in the 
presence of the other apostles.. He came back 
three days later, and as he still doubted the 
truth of everything he did not see, the Madonna 
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was so good as to let fall her girdle before his 
eyes, that he might never doubt again.” 

The single minded conviction with which he 
spoke of the miracle proved to me that he 
lived in supernaturalism just as the rest of us, 
sons of our century, live in restlessness and 
irony. I could not help comparing him, in 
a way, to the fragment of the fresco he had 
shown us on the third wall. That uncovered 
bit of painting sufficed to make the whole blank 
sheet of plaster a living picture, and he, Dom 
Griffi, sufficed by his sole presence to make that 
convent desert a living scene. He was indeed 
the soul of it,—I felt this now,— and a soul 
which represented, in the exact sense of that 
word, the soul of his absent brethren. . . . . 
He bore his whole order in the folds of the 
old cassock which Luigi took such ill care of. 
Such is the grandeur which all absolute abdi- 
cation of our own personality for the further- 
ance of some high and noble work bestows 
upon us. We renounce self, and in so doing 
we magnify it by a law which modern society, 
attached to vulgar individualism, strangely 
ignores. 

“A great deal has been written,” he said, “on 
this very subject of the girdle of the Ma- 
donna, and St. Thomas. You will find in the 
Academy at Florence a charming bas-relief of 
Luca della Robbia, where the Madonna, sur- 
rounded by angels, is giving her girdle to the 
apostle. Francesco Granacci treated the sub- 
ject twice; so did Fra Paolino, of Pistoia, 
and Bastiano Mainardi,the last at Santa 
Croce. My red mullets sent me photographs of 
all these pictures. I am certain our Benoz- 
zino’s is best of all, judging only by that tiny 
bit of the Virgin’s head. But please come 
into my cell, and I will show you those 
earrings and the little collection of Dom Pio 
Schedone.” 

We accepted the invitation, Philippe perhaps 
from archeological instinct, and I from curi- 
osity to see the actual objects among which 
the old monk passed his life. The disorderly 
appearance of the first room into which he 
took us revealed the neglect of the comical 
servant who answered to the name of Luigi. 
Piles of books were scattered about, the size and 
binding of which proclaimed them the Fathers 
of the Church. In one corner were tools, ham- 
mers, a pair of pincers, and a box filled with 
nails and screws and old iron, showing that 
Dom Griffi was able to dispense with workmen 
if mending were needed for locks or furniture. 
Lemons were drying on a plate. Flasks, with 
the straw much blackened and soiled, seemed 
to contain samples of the last harvest of oil 
and wine. One of those brown earthenware 
pots which Tuscan women call “scaldini,” and 
which they fill with charcoal to warm their 
hands as they hold them by the handles, was 
the sole sign of comfort in the brick-floored 
room, where a jet black cat was lazily washing 
herself. Perhaps some English lady, grateful 
for his kindness, had sent the poor monk the 
little silver teapot, sole sign of elegance in this 
rustic capharnaiim, which Luigi had taken good 
care not to clean, and which now stood black- 
ening on the upper shelf. A tall crucifix, 
resting on its base, overlooked the table, which 
was piled with sheets of paper covered in a 
large and firm hand-writing. f 
“Those are my master’s sermons, which are 
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“The 
good cardinal is blind, and he wants to have 
his work printed before his death. He is eighty- 


sent to me to copy,” said Dom Griffi. 


seven. Ah! his writing is terribly perfidious,” 
added the abbé, using the Italian idiom; “and 
besides I have so little time. Happily, I can 
do with only four hours’ sleep. Come, Nero, 
mio micino, mio mutzt, get out of that chair, 
get out of that chair.” He spoke to the cat as 
Pasquale had spoken to his mare, and Nero, 
apparently comprehending him, jumped from 
the chair to the pile of papers which contained 
the old Cardinal’s claims to posthumous glory. 

“Good; sit you there,” he said to me; “and 
you here, Signor Filippo.” He had asked our 
Christian names at the beginning of the dinner 
so that he might, with the charming familiarity 
of his country, call us by them. “Dear me!” 
he went on, looking about him, “where is that 
rascally box? I see it, under the volume of 
Fathers which I took down the other day to 
find a clause in the treatise of Saint Irenzus 
against the Gnostics. The question was about 
certain Basilideans who wished to avoid 
martyrdom on the ground that we ought not 
to make known our ideas to the common 
people. Ah! pride, pride! You'll find pride at 
the bottom of all the heresies and all the soph- 
isms. Faith is a great thing, and it is so easy 
and simple too. Here’s the box. It is open; 
I never lock anything in this room, because 
it belongs to me and not to the convent. Where 
are those .earrings ?” 

While speaking he had disinterred a leather 
case or coffer, the lock of which was so compli- 
cated that in case of injury it would have defied 
the poor workmen of this remote spot. The 
cover raised, we saw that the box contained a 
quantity of small articles wrapped in paper 
and carefully ticketed. The circular shape of 
most of these packages clearly indicated that 
the greater part of the late Dom Pio’s col- 
lection consisted of coins or medals. I noticed 
with some surprise that the workmanship of the 
Etruscan earrings was extremely delicate. 
Taking up at random one of the little round 
packages, I read on the paper the words, 
“Julii Czsarius aureus,” and on examining the 
piece of gold I recognized it as genuine. I 
passed it to Philippe, who called my attention 
to a head of Mark Anthony on the reverse, ob-- 
serving :— 

“That’s a very fine coin, and extremely rare.” 

I took up a second, and a third, and then I 
came with still greater amazement upon a: 
Brutus, the value of which I happened to know, 
in this wise. When selecting my New Year’s 
presents in the preceding year I chanced to- 
think of offering to certain ladies with whom I 
had dined little coins or medals to hang upon 
their bracelets; and my dear friend Gustave S., 
one of the most distinguished numismatists of 
the present day, was kind enough to accompany 
me to a dealer who makes them a specialty. 
There I had greatly admired the gold coin 
which bears the head of the younger Brutus 
on one side, and on the other that of the 
elder. My friend could not refrain a smile at 
my ignorance when, in reply to my remark “I 
will take this one,” the dealer said, “Then to 
you, monsieur, as a friend of Monsieur §S., it 
shall be only thirteen hundred francs.” And 
this coin, which had a quotable market value,. 




















was here among fifty or sixty others in Dom 
Pio’s collection! An exclamation escaped me 
as I showed it to Philippe, and told him what 
I knew of its value. 

“I can easily believe it.” he said, “for I know 
something of numismatics; see how well pre- 
served it is, the edge not worn.” 

“You have a treasure, Father.” I said to 
Dom Griff, who was listening without seem- 
ing to take our words seriously. I persisted, 
however, in explaining to him the grounds on 
which I could myself assure him of the value 
of at least one of his coins, and of my com- 
panion’s ability to judge of the rest. 

“Dom Pio always told me they were valu- 
able,” he said, his face gradually changing its 
expression. “He had picked them up here and 
there in the course of his various excavations. 
When he died, poor Pio, things were at their 
worst with us; we had just been scattered, 
and I had so much to do that I neglected to 
have the collection examined by Professor 
Matchetti, whom you may have met at Pisa. 
In fact I forgot all about it, and if it had not 
been for King Gondoforus and his jewels I 
should never have thought of looking at it. 
It was only the other day, while rummaging 
among these old books, that I happened to 
remember I had seen a curious pair of earrings 
in Dom Pio’s possession. I looked in his box 
and found them, and now I have happened to 
speak of them to you. Bl-.ss me!” he con- 
tinued, rubbing his hands. “I do hope you 
may be right. There’s a terrece near the tower 
which is falling to ruin, and the government 
won't give me the money to repair it; four 
thousand francs would be enough—but four 
thousamd francs!” he added, shaking his head 
incredulously as he looked at the coffer. 

“Tf I were you,” I remarked, “I should con- 
sult the professor you mentioned, Father; for 
here’s an aureus of Domitian which I think I 
have seen among rare coins.” 

“Tt is pi camnin A pare,” said Philippe, examin- 
ing it; “and so ig this Dide Julien, and that 
Didia Clara—splendid specimens! Probably 
some peasant found the treasure of a Roman 
legion, lost in battle near Volterra, and sold 
the whole to Dom Pio.” 

“If that were so,” said the abbé, rubbing his 
hands again, “it would be another proof of 
how right the dear cardinal was when he used 
to say, ‘Dio non manda mai bocca che non 
mandi cibo’—‘God doesn’t send mouths without 
sending food’ How I have prayed for that 
terrace! That’s where the sick brothers used 
to walk in the sun when they were getting 
well. I'll write to Monsieur Marchetti to come 
and pay me a visit as soon as he is able. Ah! 
he is a friend of mine; he likes to come to 
Monte-Chiaro. Tomorrow morning when I 
say mass I shall thank the Lord and pray for 
both of you. Dear me! I had almost forgotten 
to tell Luigi to be ready to serve at six, for 
at seven I have several appointments.” 

“Can’t you understand,” I said to Philippe, 
a little later as we wished him good-night, 
“how readily certain circumstances—like these 
for instance—appear to be providential? This 
poor monk wants money for his convent; he 
prays to God with all his might; two strangers 
prove to him that he has the money in his own 
hand.” 

“Oh, the blundering of chance!” cried Phil- 
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ippe, shrugging his shoulders. “Have you ever 
heard of any young man of talent who needed 
a trifling sum of money to put him in the way 
of using his talents and found it? .... 
And here’s this imbecile old cowl who will 
get his six thousand,—more perhaps,—and 
spend them how? in repairing a rotten terrace 
for monks who will never come back to it! 
Chamfort said the world was the work of a 
erazy devil; he had better“have said an idiotic 
one.” 

“Meanwhile,” I remarked with pretended 
petulance, as though I were speaking to 2 
small child—to avoid showing how provoked 
I felt at what was, after all, a justifiable com- 
plaint,—“go to bed and to sleep, and let me 
do likewise.” 

As the wind had risen,—a melancholy au- 
tumn wind,—blowing gently, yet plaintively 
about the convent, I found a certain diffi- 
culty in carrying out my own programme and 
in falling asleep on the rather hard bed of 
the late priors. I heard Philippe Dubois mov- 
ing about his room, and I wondered whether, in 
spite of his ironical mood (too exaggerated 
to be perfectly genuine), he was not touched 
by the noble sight our host had shown us all 
that evening of a pious and self-devoted life. 
The priest’s remarks on the providential char- 
acter of certain meetings came back to me. Is 
it possible to think deeply and sincerely upon 
our own destiny and that of those nearest to 
us without a dim consciousness of intuition 
that a spirit hovers over us and guides us, 
by ways that are often tortuous, to ends of 
which we have no perception? Avove all, in 
the punishment of our faults, does not this 
mysterious agent reveal its presence? , 
At last in the midst of contradictory argu- 
ments, I fell asleep; and when I woke in the 
morning, it was to see the innocent Luigi stand- 
ing at my bed’s head with a tray on which was 
my coffee; and almost at the same moment 
Dom Griffi entered the room. 

“Ah, bravo!” he cried, with his cherry 
laugh; “you have slept well, and you have 
given the lie to an old proverb, Chi dorme non 
piglia pesct—‘He who sleeps doesn’t catch 
fish ;’ for a peasant has brought you some fresh 
trout for your breakfast. As for Signor Fil- 
ippo, he was off early on the mountain. When 
I returned from mass, about half past six, I 
caught sight of him climbing beyond the vil- 
lage, as active as a cat. When you are ready 
we'll go to see the Benozzos by daylight. By 
that time Signor Filippo will have got -back, 
no doubt. You shall also see the convent 
library. Ah! if you only knew how rich it 
was before the first suppression —I mean that 
of Napoleon I. Well, patience, patience, 
all the more because we can now build up the 
terrace. ‘Multa renascentur’.” 

An hour later I was dressed and I had drunk, 
not without some grimaces, the coffee, based on 
chicory, made by Luigi. The father and I 
paid another visit to the Eastern King, Gon- 
doforus and to the “Smile of the Virgin.” Dom 
Griff found time to show me the refectories, 
small and large, the’ library, the chapels, the 
fish-pond, the cisterns, and the narrow garden 
where he was raising tiny cypresses, intending 
to plant them out. Philippe was still absent. 
Had he lost his way? Or did he feel an an- 
tipathy to the monk’s society and conversation, 
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was so good as to let fall her girdle before his 
eyes, that he might never doubt again.” 

The single minded conviction with which he 
spoke of the miracle proved to me that he 
lived in supernaturalism just as the rest of us, 
sons of our century, live in restlessness and 
irony. I could not help comparing him, in 
a way, to the fragment of the fresco he had 
shown us on the third wall. That uncovered 
bit of painting sufficed to make the whole blank 
sheet of plaster a living picture, and he, Dom 
Griffi, sufficed by his sole presence to make that 
convent desert a living scene. He was indeed 
the soul of it,—I felt this now,— and a soul 
which represented, in the exact sense of that 
word, the soul of his absent brethren. . . . . 
He bore his whole order in the folds of the 
old cassock which Luigi took such ill care of. 
Such is the grandeur which all absolute abdi- 
cation of our own personality for the further- 
ance of some high and noble work bestows 
upon us. We renounce self, and in so doing 
we magnify it by a law which modern society, 
attached to vulgar individualism, strangely 
ignores. 

“A great deal has been written,” he said, “on 
this very subject of the girdle of the Ma- 
donna, and St. Thomas. You will find in the 
Academy at Florence a charming bas-relief of 
Luca della Robbia, where the Madonna, sur- 
rounded by angels, is giving her girdle to the 
apostle. Francesco Granacci treated the sub- 
ject twice; so did Fra Paolino, of Pistoia, 
and Bastiano Mainardi,—the last at Santa 
Croce. My red mullets sent me photographs of 
all these pictures. I am certain our Benoz- 
zino’s is best of all, judging only by that tiny 
bit of the Virgin’s head. But please come 
into my cell, and I will show you those 
earrings and the little collection of Dom Pio 
Schedone.” 

We accepted the invitation, Philippe perhaps 
from archzological instinct, and I from curi- 
osity to see the actual objects among which 
the old monk passed his life. The disorderly 
appearance of the first room into which he 
took us revealed the neglect of the comical 
servant who answered to the name of Luigi. 
Piles of books were scattered about, the size and 
binding of which proclaimed them the Fathers 
of the Church. In one corner were tools, ham- 
mers, a pair of pincers, and a box filled with 
nails and screws and old iron, showing that 
Dom Griffi was able to dispense with workmen 
if mending were needed for locks or furniture. 
Lemons were drying on a plate. Flasks, with 
the straw much blackened and soiled, seemed 
to contain samples of the last harvest of oil 
and wine. One of those brown earthenware 
pots which Tuscan women call “scaldini,” and 
which they fill with charcoal to warm their 
hands as they hold them by the handles, was 
the sole sign of comfort in the brick-floored 
room, where a jet black cat was lazily washing 
herself. Perhaps some English lady, grateful 
for his kindness, had sent the poor monk the 
little silver teapot, sole sign of elegance in this 
rustic capharnaiim, which Luigi had taken good 
care not to clean, and which now stood black- 
ening on the upper shelf. A tall crucifix, 
resting on its base, overlooked the tabie, which 
was piled with sheets of paper covered in a 
large and firm hand-writing. s 

“Those are.my master’s sermons, which are 
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sent to me to copy,” said Dom Griff. “The 
good cardinal is blind, and he wants to have 
his work printed before his death. He is eighty- 
seven. Ah! his writing is terribly perfidious,” 
added the abbé, using the Italian idiom; “and 
besides I have so little time. Happily, I can 
do with only four hours’ sleep. Come, Nero, 
mio micino, mio mutzi, get out of that chair, 
get out of that chair.” He spoke to the cat as 
Pasquale had spoken to his mare, and Nero, 
apparently comprehending him, jumped from 
the chair to the pile of papers which contained 
the old Cardinal’s claims to posthumous glory. 

“Good; sit you there,” he said to me; “and 
you here, Signor Filippo.” He had asked our 
Christian names at the beginning of the dinner 
so that he might, with the charming familiarity 
of his country, call us by them. “Dear me!” 
he went on, looking about him, “where is that 
rascally box? I see it, under the volume of 
Fathers which I took down the other day to 
find a clause in the treatise of Saint Irenzus 
against the Gnostics. The question was about 
certain Basilideans who wished to avoid 
martyrdom on the ground that we ought not 
to make known our ideas to the common 
people. Ah! pride, pride! You'll find pride at 
the bottom of all the heresies and all the soph- 
isms. Faith is a great thing, and it is so easy 
and simple too. Here’s the box. It is open; 
I never lock anything in this room, because 
it belongs to me and not to the convent. Where 
are those .earrings ?” 

While speaking he had disinterred a leather 
case or coffer, the lock of which was so compli- 
cated that in case of injury it would have defied 
the poor workmen of this remote spot. The 
cover raised, we saw that the box contained a 
quantity of small articles wrapped in paper 
and carefully ticketed. The circular shape of 
most of these packages clearly indicated that 
the greater part of the late Dom Pio’s col- 
lection consisted of coins or medals. I noticed 
with some surprise that the workmanship of the 
Etruscan earrings was extremely delicate. 
Taking up at random one of the little round 
packages, I read on the paper the words, 
“Julii Cesarius aureus,” and on examining the 
piece of gold I recognized it as genuine. I 
passed it to Philippe, who called my attention 
to a head of Mark Anthony on the reverse, ob-- 
serving :— 

“That’s a very fine coin, and extremely rare.” 

I took up a second, and a third, and then I 
came with still greater amazement upon a: 
Brutus, the value of which I happened to know,. 
in this wise. When selecting my New Year’s 
presents in the preceding year I chanced to- 
think of offering to certain ladies with whom I 
had dined little coins or medals to hang upon 
their bracelets; and my dear friend Gustave S., 
one of the most distinguished numismatists of 
the present day, was kind enough to accompany 
me to a dealer who makes them a specialty. 
There I had greatly admired the gold coin 
which bears the head of the younger Brutus 
on one side, and on the other that of the 
elder. My friend could not refrain a smile at 
my ignorance when, in reply to my remark “I 
will take this one,” the dealer said, “Then to 
you, monsieur, as a friend of Monsieur S., it 
shall be only thirteen hundred francs.” And 
this coin, which had a quotable market value,. 




















fifty or sixty others in Dom 
An exclamation escaped me 


was here amo 
Pio’s collection 
as I showed it to Philippe, and told him what 
I knew of its value. 

“I can easily believe it.” he said, “for I know 
something of numismatics; see how well pre- 
served it is, the edge not worn.” 


“You have a treasure, Father.” I said to 
Dom Griff, who was listening without seem- 
ing to take our words seriously. I persisted, 
however, in explaining to him the grounds on 
which I could myself assure him of the value 
of at least one of his coins, and of my com- 
panion’s ability to judge of the rest. 

“Dom Pio always told me they were valu- 
able,” he said, his face gradually changing its 
expression. “He had picked them up here and 
there in the course of his various excavations. 
When he died, poor Pio, things were at their 
worst with us; we had just been scattered, 
and I had so much to do that I neglected to 
have the collection examined by Professor 
Matchetti, whom you may have met at Pisa. 
In fact I forgot all about it, and if it had not 
been for King Gondoforus and his jewels I 
should never have thought of looking at it. 
It was only the other day, while rummaging 
among these old books, that I happened to 
remember I had seen a curious pair of earrings 
in Dom Pio’s possession. I looked in his box 
and found them, and now I have happened to 
speak of them to you. Bl.ss me!” he con- 
tinued, rubbing his hands. “I do hope you 
may be right. There’s a terrece near the tower 
which is falling to ruin, and the government 
won’t give me the money to repair it; four 
thousand francs would be enough—but four 
thousamd francs!” he added, shaking his head 
incredulously as he looked at the coffer. 

“If I were you,” I remarked, “I should con- 
sult the professor you mentioned, Father; for 
here’s an aureus of Domitian which I think I 
have seen ont rare coins.” 

“It is extremely pare,” said Philippe, examin- 
ing it; “and so ig this Dide Julien, and that 
Didia Clara—splendid specimens! Probably 
some peasant found the treasure of a Roman 
legion, lost in battle near Volterra, and sold 
the whole to Dom Pio.” 

“If that were so,” said the abbé, rubbing his 
hands again, “it would be another proof of 
how right the dear cardinal was when he used 
to say, ‘Dio non manda mai bocca che non 
mandi cibo’—‘God doesn’t send mouths without 
sending food’ How I have prayed for that 
terrace! That’s where the sick brothers used 
to walk in the sun when they were getting 
well. I'll write to Monsieur Marchetti to come 
and pay me a visit as soon as he is able. Ah! 
he is a friend of mine; he likes to come to 
Monte-Chiaro. Tomorrow morning when I 
say mass I shall thank the Lord and pray for 
both of you. Dear me! I had almost forgotten 
to tell Luigi to be ready to serve at six, for 
at seven I have several appointments.” 

“Can’t you understand,” I said to Philippe, 
a little later as we wished him good-night, 
“how readily certain circumstances—like these 
for instance—appear to be providential? This 
poor monk wants money for his convent; he 
prays to God with all his might; two strangers 
prove to him that he has the money in his own 
hand.” 

“Oh, the blundering of chance!” cried Phil- 
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ippe, shrugging his shoulders. “Have you ever 
heard of any young man of talent who needed 
a trifling sum of money to put him in the way 
of using his talents and found it? .... 
And here’s this imbecile old cowl who will 
get his six thousand,—more perhaps,—and 
spend them how? in repairing a rotten terrace 
for monks who will never come back to it! 
Chamfort said the world was the work of a 
erazy devil; he had better“have said an idiotic 
one.” ; 
“Meanwhile,” I remarked with pretended 
petulance, as though I were speaking to a 
small child —to avoid showing how provoked 
I felt at what was, after all, a justifiable com- 
plaint,—“go to bed and to sleep, and let me 
do likewise.” 

As the wind had risen,—a melancholy au- 
tumn wind,—blowing gently, yet plaintively 
about the convent, I found a certain diffi- 
culty in carrying out my own programme and 
in falling asleep on the rather hard bed of 
the late priors. I heard Philippe Dubois mov- 
ing about his room, and I wondered whether, in 
spite of his ironical mood (too exaggerated 
to be perfectly genuine), he was not touched 
by the noble sight our host had shown us all 
that evening of a pious and self-devoted life. 
The priest’s remarks on the providential char- 
acter of certain meetings came back to me. Is 
it possible to think deeply and sincerely upon 
our own destiny and that of those nearest to 
us without a dim consciousness of intuition 
that a spirit hovers over us and guides us, 
by ways that are often tortuous, to ends of 
which we have no perception? Above all, in 
the punishment of our faults, does not this 
mysterious agent reveal its presence? / 
At last in the midst of contradictory argu- 
ments, I fell asleep; and when I woke in the 
morning, it was to see the innocent Luigi stand- 
ing at my bed’s head with a tray on which was 
my coffee; and almost at the same moment 
Dom Griffi entered the room. 

“Ah, bravo!” he cried, with his cherry 
laugh; “you have slept well, and you have 
given th» lie to an old proverb, Chi dorme non 
piglia pesct—‘He who sleeps doesn’t catch 
fish ;’ for a peasant has brought you some fresh 
trout for your breakfast. As for Signor Fil- 
ippo, he was off early on the mountain. When 
I returned from mass, about half past six, I 
caught sight of him climbing beyond the vil- 
lage, as active as a cat. When you are ready 
we'll go to_see the Benozzos by daylight. By 
that time Signor Filippo will have got -back, 
no doubt. You shall also see the convent 
library. Ah! if you only knew how rich jt 
was before the first suppression,—I mean that 
of Napoleon I. Well, patience, patience, 
all the more because we can now build up the 
terrace. ‘Multa renascentur’.” 

An hour later I was dressed and I had drunk, 
not without some grimaces, the coffee, based on 
chicory, made by Luigi. The father and I 
paid another visit to the Eastern King, Gon- 
doforus and to the “Smile of the Virgin.” Dom 
Griffi found time to show me the refectories, 
small and large, the’ library, the chapels, the 
fish-pond, the cisterns, and the narrow garden 
where he was raising tiny cypresses, intending 
to plant them out. Philippe was still absent. 
Had he lost his way? Or did he feel an an- 
tipathy to the monk’s society and conversation, 
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such as nervous temperaments like his are un- 
able to control? I should have asked myself 
these questions with some indifference, I must 
admit,’so annoying had his flippancy become to 
me, if, after returning to the convent about 
eleven o'clock, I had not been literally terrified 
by the result of a trifling circumstance, which 
was purely accidental, and which I myself had 
brought about without the smallest presenti- 
ment. 

Dom Griffi had just excused himself. 
was obliged to leave me alone until breakfast. 
I had no books with me. My correspondence, 
strange to say, was written up. “Suppose I look 
over those coins,” I thought, and thereupon I 
asked the father for the coffer, which he kindly 
brought to me himself. Peaceably installed in 
my bedroom, I unfolded the papers one by one, 
admiring the profile of some laurel-crowned 
emperor, or the figure of a Viceroy. I don’t 
know why the fancy took me to examine the 
aurevs of Cesar with the head of Antony. I 
lcoked for it among the others and could not 
find it. I took out the packages one by one. 
but the name. of the dictator did not appear 
on any one of them. “We must have folded 
them wrong,” I said to myself, and I took the 
trouble to undo each one. The coin of Cesar 
was not among them; nor that of Brutus either. 
I think I never in my life felt an agony like 
that which gripped my heart when I fel: certain 
that the two coins, worth over two thousand 
francs, which had been in the box the night 
before, were no longer there. I had held them 


in my own hand. I had examined them with a 
glass; I had myself revealed their probable 
price to Dom Griffi—and they had disappeared ! 

hoped he might have put them aside, in con- 


sequence of what we said, so as to send them 
to Pisa and verify their genuineness as soon as 
possible. I ran to his cell at the risk of in- 
terrupting him; it was impossible for me not to 
relieve my mind instantly. Dom Griffi was 
engaged in recovering a.debt from a tall sun- 
rnt rogue of a peasant, who was holding in 
his horny hand a leather pocket-book, from 
which he drew, with comic regret, various 
aper notes of the value of five and ten francs. 
he abbé saw by my face that I had something 
important to say. 

“Your friend is not ill?” he inquired hastily. 

“No,” I answered. “But let me ask you one 
question, Father. Did you take any of those 

old coins we were handling yesterday from 
Pio’s box ?” 

“None; I took none,” he answered simply; 
“the box remained just where we left it.” 

“Great God!” I exclaimed in terror, “at least 
two are missing, and the most valuable,—the 
Cesar and the Brutus.” 

I had no sooner uttered the words than I felt 
the full force of their bearing: No one, until 
our arrival, had suspected the money value of 

m Pio’s collection. The Cesar and the Bru- 
tus were the very coins we had chiefly noticed. 
They had been stolen. Luigi certainly would 
not have selected them from the others, nor 
would any of the peasants, like the rustic I 
could see at this moment fingering his dirty 
bankbills with a clumsy hand. On the other 
hand, I myself could not be suspected. I was 
in my bed when the father said mass: and ‘his 
foom was left empty. Since then he and I 


He 
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had been together. The flash of an intolerable 
evidence made me cry out :— 

“No, no, it is impossible !” 

_ I had a vision of Philippe, tempted, almost 
immediately after our conversation of the night 
before, by the close proximity of the little 
treasure. The sound of his: steps late in the 
night echoed in my memory, and brought with 
them a dreadful explanation. He had said so 
much to me during our journey of his great 
need of a sum of money to support him while 
starting on his career in Paris. He had seen 
that sum within his grasp. He had struggled, 
struggled, and then,—he had yielded. He was 
guilty of this theft, so easy to commit, and so 
doubly infamous inasmuch as the poor monk 
was our hospitable entertainer. He must have 
risen a little before the hour of service. He 
had left his chamber. He had slipped into the 
now empty cell of his host. He had taken the 
two coins which he knew to be most valuable, 
and probably others. Then he had left the 
convent and walked about the country, no 
doubt to give some reason for his early rising 
and perhaps to quell the anguish which must 
have shaken him; for between the paradoxes 
of the boldest intellectual immorality and a 
shameful action like this there is a gulf. In 
presence of this horrible and overwhelming 
probability I was seized with such emotion that 
my legs gave way and I was forced to sit down, 
while Dom Griffi said to the peasant with his 
customary gentleness :— 

“Go and wait in the corridor, Peppe. [I'll 
call you.” 

When we were alone he turned to me. 

“Now, my son,” he began, in a voice I had 
not yet heard him use, not the voice of a kindly 
host, but that of a priest, as he tock both my 
hands in his, “look me in the face. You feel 
that I know it was not you; do you not? Say 
nothing, explain nothing, and make me a 
promise—” 

“To compel that unhappy man to make resti- 
tution. Ah! Father, if I have to wrench those 
coins from his hands or deliver him myself to 
the police.” 

“You have not guessed my meaning,” he 
said, shaking his head. “I wish you, on the 
contrary, to promise me on your honor that 
you will not let drop a word which can make 
him suspect that you have discovered the loss 
of those coins,—not one word, do you under- 
stand me? and not one gesture. I have a 
right to ask this, have I not?” 

“You have,” I replied, yielding to a species 
of authority which seemed to emanate from his 
person at that moment. 

“And will you bring the coffer to me at 
once ?” 

“T will fetch it, Father.” 

In spite of my promise I could scarcely con- 
tain myself when, half an hour after this inter- 
view, I met Philippe Dubois returning from his 
walk. I must say to his credit that his face 
betrayed an inward anxiety which would have 
fully convinced me of his guilt had I retained 
the slightest doubt of it. He must have felt 
sure of his secret however, for my second ex- 
amination of Don Pio’s collection was the 
merest accident, and no one but me could 
have missed the stolen coins. We had. men- 
tioned them ton briefly for the monk to remem- 
ber their names. The: fore it was no fear of 
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discovery that gave so gloomy an expres- 
sion of uneasiness to that intelligent brow 
and to the eyes that were so lively only the 
night before. I guessed that remorse and 
shame were rending him. He was so young, 
in spite of the cynical mask he chose to wear, 
so near to the hearth of home, so nurtured in 
provincial loyalty in spite of his intellectual 
depravity! He noticed my depressed manner, 
but if at first he suspected its true cause the 


silence I maintained in accordance with my ° 


promise must have reassured him. 

“IT have had a splendid walk,” he said, without 
my asking him a single question as to how 
he had spent the morning. “Only I lost my 
way, and have got back too late to go over the 
convent. I don’t regret that; I should be sorry 
to spoil the impression of last night by seeing 
those frescos in broad daylight. At what time 
do- we start?” 

“About half-past two,” I replied. 

“Then,” said he, “if you will allow me, I 
will go and fasten my valise.” 

He went into his room on that pretext, and I 
heard him walking up and down as he had done 
during the night. My presence was evidently 
intolerable to him. How would it be when he 
met the abbé? I dreaded, with an uneasiness 
which was actual suffering, the moment when 
we should all three be seated at the table of the 
refectory, forced to converse, the priest and I 
knowing what we did know, and he with this 
weight on his heart. Curiosity, I must admit, 


was mingled with my uneasiness. In demanding 
my absolute silence Dom Griffi must certainly 
have had some purpose. Did he hope to induce 
the young man to confess privately, and so hu- 


miliate him as little as possible? Or, with the 
divine mercy which shown in his eyes—the 
eyes of a true believer—had he resolved to for- 
give in silence, and rely upon what was left of 
Dom Pio’s collection to rebuild the terrace? At 
any rate the breakfast hour came, as all hours 
come; Dom Griffi called us himself in his usual 
cheery and cordial voice. 

“Well, Signor Filippo,” he said, grasping 
both the young man’s hands affectionately, “you 
must be hungry after your walk.” 

“No, Father,” answered Philippe, who seemed 
disturbed by the friendly pressure, “but I am 
afraid I have taken cold.” 

“Then you must drink a little of my ‘vino 
santo’,” replied the monk. “Do you know why 
we gave it that name? We hang the grapes to 
dry till Easter-day, and then we press them. 
There’s a Tuscan proverb: Nell’ uva sono tre 
vinaccioli—‘there are three seeds in a grape;’ 
uno di santa, uno di letizia, e uno di ubria- 
chezza,—‘one of health, one of gayety, one of 
intoxication.’ But in my ‘vino santo’ there are 
only the first two.” 

He kept up a series of cheerful and kindly 
remarks throughout the meal, which consisted 
of the promised trout, roasted chestnuts, eggs 
in an omelet supposed to be fried, and thrishes 
—those thrushes gorged with grapes and juni- 
per which are the autumn luxury of this ever- 
blessed region of Italy. 

“T have never been able to eat a single one of 
those little birds,” said the father, “they flv so 
near to me here. But our peasants catch them 
with birdlime.. Haven’t vou noticed the men 
and boys with tame owls. They lay sticks 
covered with lime round the vineyards. Then 
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they put an owl on the ground fastened to 
another stick. It hops about here and there, 
The birds are attracted by curiosity. They light 
on the sticks and are caught. I am surprised 
that no poet has ever made a tale of that little 
picture,” 

Not an allusion to the lost coins, not a word! 
Not one word either to show a difference in his 
regard towards me and towards my companion; 
possibly there was something a little more 
caressing in his manner to Philippe, who, I saw 
plainly, was overcome by the almost affection. 
ate kindness of the man he had so basely be~ 
trayed. A score of times I saw tears at the rim 
of his eyelids; evidently he was not born to 
evil. Twenty times I was on the point of saying 
to him, “Ask pardon of this saint, and make an 
end of it.” But instantly as the moisture came, 
he would frown, his nostrils contracted, the fire 
of pride would quench the tears within his 
lids, and the conversation went on, or rather, I 
should say the monologues of Dom Griff, who 
presently compared his beloved Monte-Chiaro 
with Monte-Oliveto, and spoke with tenderness 
of a friend of his, who is also a friend of mine, 
the dear Abbé de N. , who had undertaken 
a duty like his own. Then he told us many 
anecdotes about the convent, some of them 
very interesting,—one, for instance, of a visit 
of the Constable de Bourbon on his way to 
Rome, when he secretly ordered the prior to 
say a mass for his soul, naming a day which 
did actually succeed his death. Other tales 
were naive and childlike, and related mostly to - 
local legends. It was not till after the meal 
was over and we had returned to our sittings 
room that I fathomed his intention and under- 
stood the idea suggested to him by his knowl- 
edge of the human heart,—knowledge which 
none but a confessor can ever really obtain. 
Having left us for a few moments he returned 
with Dom Pio’s coffer in his hand. I glanced 
at Philippe. He had turned livid. But the 
wrinkled face of the monk gave no sign of 
stern arraignment. 


“You have taught me the value of these 
coins,” he said simply, as he placed the box on 
the table. “There are more than I need to 
repair the terrace. Do me the favor to select 
two or three for each of you, and keep them in 
memory of an old monk who prayed for you 
both this morning.” 

He looked at me as he said the words as if to 
remind me of my promise. Then he left the 
room, and. Philippe Dubois and. I remained 
alone and motionless. I trembled lest the 
guilty man should guess that I knew his secret, 
The divine mercy of Dom Griffi, destined to pro- 
duce a well-nigh blasting repentance through 
excessive shame, could only have its full effect 
on this anguished soul if the gall of wounded 
self-love were not present. 

“What is better than a good priest?” I said 
at last, merely to break the silence. - 

Philippe made no answer. He turned hastily 
to the window and looked at the green pros 
pect we had so much admired on our arrival; 
he was plunged in thought. I opened the coffer 
and took a coin at random to obey our enter- 
tainer; then I went into my bedroom. My heart 
was beating hard. Presently I heard the young 
man rush away; quick, quick rang his footsteps _ 
in the direction of the monk’s cell. His pride 
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was conquered. He had gone to return the 
stolen coins and confess his fault. In what 
words he addressed the father he had so in- 
solently compared to the late Hyacinthe, and 
how the latter answered him, 1 shall never 
know. But when we were once more in the 
carriage and Pasquale was saying to his mare, 


Some Famous Illustrations of 


Comedy 


T is interesting in our study of 
I Dante to note how far reaching 
an influence he has had upon other 
creative minds. A portrait of him is as- 
cribed to Gigtto. He forms the subject 
of two of Michael Angelo’s most beautiful 
sonnets ; and six hundred years after his 
death representative artists of France and 
England have drawn from his work the 
inspiration for some of their noblest crea- 
tions. Reference has been made elsewhere 
to his influence upon the great French 
sculptor, Rodin. Another famous artist, 
Gustave Doré, has portrayed with his pen- 
cil no less vividly than Dante did with his 
pen, scenes from the “Divine Comedy.” 
Two of Doré’s illustrations here repro- 
duced will readily be recognized by those 
who are familiar with the poem. The first 
shows the seventh circle where Dante be- 
held the souls of suicides which had been 
changed inte rough and knotted trees 
whereon Harpies build their nests : 


“Thereat a little stretching forth my hand, 

From a great wilding gathered I a branch, 

And straight the trunk exclaimed: ‘Why 
pluck’st thou me?” 


The eighth circle is the abode of hypo- 
_Crites, our illustration depicting the lines: 


“There in the depth we saw a painted tribe, 
Who paced with tardy steps around and wept, 
Faint in appearance and o’ercome with toil. 


Caps they had on, with hoods, that fell low - 


down 
Before their eyes, in fashion like to those 
Worn by the monks in Cologne. Their outside 
Was overlaid with gold, dazzling to view, 
But leaden all within, and of such weight, 
That Frederick’s compared to these were 
straw.” 


One of the most famous scenes from the 
“Inferno,” that of Paolo and Francesca, 


Some Famous Illustrations of the Divine Comedy 


“Come, Zara, show your legs.” I turned to 
give another glance at the convent we were 
leaving and to bow to the abbé; and as I did 
so I saw in the look which my companion was 
casting on the simple monk the dawn of another 
soul, No, the era of miracles is not over, but 
saints are needed, and they—are scarce. 


the Divine 


was the subject of an oil painting by Doré 
and was treated also by the German artist 
Ary Scheffer. Undoubtedly the greatest 
picture of this scene is that by the eminent 
English artist, the late George Frederick 
Watts. His biographer, Mr. Macmillan, 
in commenting upon Watts’ peculiar skill 


‘in presenting such a subject says: 


“Tt is the picture of dead passion, long 
over and gone, which makes the mournful 
story of the two ill-fated lives live over 
again before our eyes. It is further a 
wonderful illustration of the poet’s terrible 
words : 


“What if this passion fleeting hence, 
Be fixed and frozen in permanence?” 


“Tt reaveals the external perpetuation of 
the weariness of the senses, the endless- 
ness of the swoon that follows desire ful- 
filled, but not satisfied by fulfilment. The 
memory of their love has indeed become 
immortal, but the glow of the romantic 
past is all extinct. What we see are the 
gray ashes of a fire that has burnt out, 
the shriveled skin of the cocoon out of 
which the butterfly has emerged. All this 
is graphically depicted in the pale, sheeted 
figures with shaded countenances, clasped 
in each others arms, and yet separate with 
unclasped hands’ Francesca still living 
is: her terrible sorrow and Paolo wailing 
his unceasing woe for the misery he has 
brought upon his love. In the half-closed 
eyes, the shriveled lips, the hollow cheeks, 
the listless hands that have almost lost the 
sense of touch, the langor that is seen not 
only in the ghostly bodies, but in the very 
folds of the drapery that envelopes them, 
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PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 


“Bard! willingly 
I would address those two together coming, 
Which seem so light before the wind.” He thus: 
“Note thou, when nearer they to us approach. 
Then by that love which carries them along, 
Entreat; and they will come.” Soon’as the wind 
Swayed them toward us, I thus framed my speech: 
“O wearied spirits! come, and hold discourse 
With us, if by none else restrained.” As doves 
By fond desire invited, on wide wings 
And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 
Cleave the air, wafted by their will along; 
Thus issued, from that troop, where Dido ranks; 
They, through the ill air speeding; with such force 
My cry prevailed by strong affection urged.” 

—Canto V., Dante’s Inferno. Cary’s translation. 
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Some Famous Illustrations of the Divine 


TWO OF DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFERNO 
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DANTE MEETING BEATRICE ON EARTH, FROM THE PAINTING 
BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


we see the sad eternal consequences of a 
passionate attachment which in happier 
circumstances might have been as blessed 
as it was beautiful. Watts’ picture in the 
estimation of most competent judges is 
much finer than the far better known one 
by Ary Scheffer. It is the sublimation of 
human passions in which all the earthly 
elements are purified and the mortal love 
is immortalized ; whereas Ary Scheffer’s 
conception still retains in the fifth circle 
of Hell a large measure of the old carnal 
experiences. There is too much of the 
flesh and too little of the spirit. The love- 
liness of the woman makes one lose sight 
of the higher things that made their love 
the most moving thing in all literature ; 
whereas the spiritual which predominates 
in Watts’ masterpiece lifts one above all 
such gross associations, stirs a depth of 


sorrow and pity, which enables one to 
understand why Dante, pierced to the 
heart with unutterable suffering when 
gazing upon the hapless pair, swoons and 
‘talls as a dead body falls’.” 

The. beautiful painting, “Dante’s 
Dream,” by Dante Gabriel Rossetti hangs 
ir the Walker Gallery at Liverpool. It 
seems to have been suggested by a pas- 
sage in the “Vita Nuova.” The poet 
describes himself as having fallen into a 
trance when a friend said to him: “ ‘Hast 
thou not heard? She that was thine excel- 
lent lady has been taken out of life?’ And 
I seemed to look toward heaven and to be- 
hold a multitude of angels who were re- 
turning upwards, having before them an 
exceedingly white cloud, and these angels 
were singing together gloriously and the 
words of their song were these: ‘Osanna 
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DANTE 


of the 


Divine Comedy 


MEETING BEATRICE IN PARADISE, FROM THE PAINTING 


BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


in Excelsis’ ; and there was no more that I 
heard. Then my heart that was so full of 
love said unto me: ‘It is true that our lady 
lieth dead’ and it seems to me that I went 
to look upon the body wherein that blessed 
and most noble spirit had its abiding 
place’.” 
“Then Love spoke thus: ‘Now all shall be 
made clear: ; 

Come and behold our lady where she lies.’ 
These idle phantasies 

Then carried me to see my lady dead: 

And standing at her head 

Her ladies put a white veil over her: 
And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, ‘I am at peace.’ 

Marillier thus describes this painting: 
“In the picture we see a youthful 

grave-faced Dante led by the figure of 
Love up to a bier where is laid the dead 
Reatrice, whom Love bends down to kiss. 
Two beautiful maidens at the head and 


foot of the bier are lowering upon her a 


” 


pall, covered with symbolic flower-of- 
May, and the floor is strewn with poppies. 

To the right and left of the 
chamber are winding staircases looking 
out upon the sunny streets of Florence. 
‘ Love is clad in the color of 
flame, with a pilgrim’s scallop upon his 
shoulder and birds of a consonant scarlet 
hue are flying in and out of the open 
stairways, typifying that the house is filled 
with the spirit of love. The two pallbear- 
ing maidens are robed in green, and Dante 
in a somber vesture of black, with dull 
purple under-sleeves.” 

The other two pictures by Rossetti here 
shown formed a pair of panels for a cabi- 
net designed by Rossetti for the house of 
William Morris at Upton. One represents 
Dante meeting Beatrice in Florence, the 
other their meeting in Paradise. 





Relating to Chautauqua Topics 


Katharine A. Carl, the American artist 
who painted the portrait of the Empress 
Dowager of China which was exhibited at 
St. Louis and has been presented by the 
Empress to the American government, is 
contributing a very remarakable series of 
articles to The Century Magazine; wherein 
personal characteristics of Tze-Hsi and 
phases of Imperial Palace life are for the 
first time revealed to the public. At the 
second sitting this is what the artist says 
she saw : 

“A perfectly proportioned figure, with 
head well.set upon her shoulders and a 
fine presence; really beautiful hands, 
. daintily small and high-bred in shape; a 
symmetrical, well-formed head, with a 
good development above the rather large 
ears ; jet-black hair, smoothly parted over 
a fine, broad brow; delicate, well-arched 
eyebrows ; brilliant black eyes, set perfect- 
ly straight in the heaad; high nose of the 
type the Chinese call ‘noble,’ broad be- 
tween the eyes and on a line with the fore- 
head; an upper lip of great firmness ;-a 
rather large but beautiful mouth, with 
mobile red lips, which, when parted over 
her firm white teeth, gave her smile a rare 
charm; a strong chin, but not of exag- 
gerated firmness, and with no marks of 
obstinacy. Had I not known she was 
nearing her sixty-ninth year, I should 
have thought her a well-preserved woman 
of forty. Being a widow, she used no 
cosmetics, Her face had the natural glow 
o: health, and one could see that exquisite 
care and attention were bestowed upon 
everything concerning her toilet. Per- 
sonal neatness and an excellent taste in 
the choice of becoming colors and orna- 
ments enhanced this wonderfully youthful 
appearance, and a look of keen interest 
in her surroundings and remarkable intel- 
ligence crowned all these physical quali- 
ties and made an unusually attractive 
personality.” 

The reproduction of the portrai!. of the 
Empress Dowager and other court 
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sketches in the Century have extraordi- 
nary interest to those who are reading 
about the Orient in the Chautauqua 
course. 


United States Consul Sammons of 
Niuchwang, reports that America sells 
more to and Japan buys.more from Man- 
churia than any other nation. American 
cotton goods are the best in the market 
but improvement in Chinese and Japanese 
products must be reckoned with. Ameri- 
can kerosene oil goes without breakinz 
cargo direct from Philadelphia to Niu- 
cliwang and has practically a clear field. 
Other American products in demand are 
lumber, canned goods, flour, cigarettes, 
sewing machines, cooking and heating 
stoves. 


Crandon Hall is the Methodist Epis- 
copal woman’s college and girls’ school in 
the city of Rome. It is in charge of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
Founded less than ten years ago this col- 
lege has now more than three hundred 
students, and is by far the most pros- 
perous Protestant educational institution 
in Italy. Its good work is praised by 
all Protestants and by many Catholics.—- 
President William H. Crawford, Alle- 
gheny College. 


The First General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of India, consisting 
of 33 presbyteries, 322 churches and 
22,167 communicants, has been held in 


India. 
= 
John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, in 
addition to gifts for Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings at Calcutta and Madras, has given 
$100,000 for Y. M. C. A. buildings at 
Peking, Seoul and Kyoto. 


By Pacific Commercial Cable Company 
it costs $1.21 a word to send messages 
from San Francisco to Tokio. 
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“Tt was the calm and silent night !— 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 

Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now was Queen of land and sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars; 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 

In the solemn midnight 


Centuries ago! 
* * * om * 


“It is the calm and solemn night! 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name. is given; 
For in that stable lay new-born 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and Heaven, 
In the solemn midnight 


Centuries ago.” 
—Alfred Dommett. 


THE CLASS OF 1906 


To love light and seek knowledge must be a!- 
ways right.—Ruskin. 
The members of the Class of 1906 are 


laying their plans for a great reunion at 
Chautauqua next summer, and special ex- 
ercises will commemorate the work of 
Ruskin for whom the class was named. 
The beautiful class banner in its design 
suggests Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies” 
and “Crown of Wild Olive.” Have you 
read these two little books? If not, add 
them to your scheme of literary endeavors 
for the new year. A small amount of 
Ruskin taken daily for the next six 
months will have an appreciable effect 
upon the life of anyone who tries the ex- 
periment. Letters are to be sent to memi- 
bers of the class consulting them about 
plans for next summer and all are asked 
to help. Expressions of interest and 


words ot counsel will be greatly appreci- 
ated by the committee. If any members 
chance to be behind with their work, know 
then that Ruskin’s long life knew no fal- 
tering in its purpose to succeed in what he 
believed to be a right endeavor. And you 
are a Ruskiniax. 


a 


SPECIAL SEAL COURSES FOR 1905-6 


Many of our readers both graduates 
and undergraduates are particularly in- 
terested in the articles on the “Spirit of 
the Orient” and want to do some supple- 
mentary reading. In recognition of this 
interest three brief courses have been ar- 
ranged for each of which a seal will be 
awarded upon payment of a fee of fifty 
cents and the answering of twenty-five 
review questions, to be furnished by the 
C. L. S. C. Office. Where it is desired to 
substitute other books for the following, 
arrangements can be made by correspond- 
ence with the Office. The books can be 
secured through the Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, N, *f. 

Course 1: India: 

“A Brief History of the Indian People.” W. 

W. Hunter. $1.00. 
“Indian Life in Town and Country.” H. 
Compton. $1.30. 

Course 2: Janan: 

“Japanese Life in Town and Country.” G. W. 

Knox. $1.30. 
“Japanese Girls and Women.” Alice M. 
Bacon, $1.25. 

Course 3: China: , 
“Chinese Characteristics.” A. H. Smith. $2.00. 
“New Forces in Old China.” A. J. Brown. 

$1 25. 
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PORTRAIT OF DANTE IN ORCAGNA FRESCO 


Portraits of Dante made at different 
periods of his life have preserved to us 
a very vivid idea of the appearance of the 
poet. One of these, the Bargello portrait, 
has had a curious history. It was by 
Vasari ascribed to Giotto whose friend- 
ship for Dante was, according to tradi- 
tion, of life-long duration. The Giotto 
portrait which was part of a large com- 
position was painted on the wall of the 
Bargello Palace, in those days the Palace 
ci the Podesta. But when Florence lost her 
freedom the Palace became a jail, its 
chapel walls were covered with whitewash 
and the existence of the Giotto fresco was 
almost forgotten. In 1840, three Dante 
scholars, an Englishman, an American, 
and an Italian, learning of the fruitless 
efforts of an Italian antiquary some years 
earlier to recover the lost portrait, under- 
took new researches and under the direc- 
tion of a Florentine painter, Marini, the 


Round Table 


fresco was rediscovered. It was almost 
uninjured but for a nail hole which 
marred one of the eyes. Unfortunately the 
painter took the liberty of retouching the 
portrait so that it has lost somewhat of 
its original character, yet it still reveals 
to us something of the charm of the 
youthful Dante. 


Another portrait found in a manuscript 
in the Riccardi library has been accepted 
by the Italian government as the most 
authentic likeness of Dante. The Com- 
mittee who were appointed to look 
into the question, said of this Ric- 
cardi portrait, “It represents the poet, 
with his characteristic features at the 
age of rather more than forty. It is 


free from the exaggeration of later artists, 
who, by giving undue prominence to the 


RICCARDI PORTRAIT OF DANTE 


nose and under lip and chin, make Dante’s 
profile resemble that of a hideous old 
woman.” It was from this portrait that 
a medallion was executed to commemorate 
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the sixth centenary of Dante’s birth. 

The death mask shows us Dante in his 
maturity, for he was fifty-six at the time 
of his death. 

The fourth likeness given here is one 
recently identified by an Italian, Professor 
Chiappelli. It is called the “Orcagna” por- 
trait because it is one of a group of figures 
which appear in Orcagna’s great fresco of 
“Paradise” in the Strozzi Chapel, Santa 
Maria Novella. Those who have the 
“Chautauqua Series” of pictures furnished 


DEATH MASK OF DANTE 


by the Bureau of University Travel, will 
be able to identify the face in the upper 
right hand corner of 1186 b. Of course 
there are arguments for and against the 
theory of its being an authentic likeness 
but it is of interest to know that scholars 
are puzzling over the question. 


og 


CLASS OF 1896 


Attention is called to an error in the 
names of the officers for the Class of 1896 
as given in the October CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Miss Emily E. Birchard is recording sec- 
retary and treasurer, Miss Mabel I. Full- 
agar, Penn Yan, N. Y., corresponding sec- 
retary, and J. R. Conner, Franklin, Pa., 
trustee. Next year the Class of ’96 will 
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GIOTTO’S PORTRAIT OF DANTE IN 
THE BARGELLO PALACE 
celebrate its decennial and as the spirit 
oi this class has always been very strong 
the officers are hoping for a large reunion. 
Every member is asked to write to the 
corresponding secretary, Miss Fullagar, 
and let her know all the facts that can be 
gathered regarding the class. What each 
member has done since graduation will 
be of great interest. Every member who 
expects to come to Chautauqua is asked 
to persuade others to come also. And 
those who go to other Assemblies can do 
much by arranging for reunions at these 
other centers. These decennial anniver- 
saries of the classes help to promote class 
spirit among the newer Chautauquans and 
are very effective in extending Chautau- 
qua’s influence. Let every ’96 lend a 

hand. 


A MODERN MICHAEL ANGELO 
Elsewhere in this month’s CHAUTAU- 
QUAN we can see how some of the greatest 
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achievements of modern art trace their 
inspiration back to Dante. Great natures 
are naturally attracted to their own kind. 
In our own times the eminent French 
sculptor, Rodin, is a striking instance of 
this fact. Some one has said that in him 
Art “has not had so magical an interpreter 
since Michael Angelo.” He says himself 
“Michael Angelo was my master and my 
idol. To see his works I went to Italy 
the first time, when I had barely enough 
money to keep myself alive.” Like his 
great master, Rodin passed through years 
of adversity but his persistent attempts to 
portray nature truthfully slowly educated 
public taste and today he stands as one of 
the greatest sculptors of our time. It will 
be worth while for every circle to get one 
or two copies of World’s Work for 
November, 1905, read the article on Rodin, 
and compare the illustrations with the 
sculptures of Michael Angelo. 

It is also significant that while Michael 
Angelo is Rodin’s master in art, Dante 
has been his leader in literature and 
several of his most noteworthy works 
were inspired by the Divine Comedy. He 
has portrayed Francesca da Rimini, and 
also with terrible realism the tragedy of 
Count Ugolino. The doorway of the 
Museum of Decorative Arts in Paris, his 
masterpiece, upon which he has been 
working for nearly twenty years, repre- 
sents the entrance to the Inferno above 
which a figure of Dante sits wrapped in 
contemplation of his appalling visions. 
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A FAMOUS WORK BY, A GREAT CRITIC 


Every reader who has access to a li- 
brary should try to get time to read a 
part at least of Mr. John Addington Sy- 
mond’s volume on “The Fine Arts” in his 
famous work on “The Renaissance in 
Italy.” Don’t be disturbed by the size of 
the book, but turn to Chapter VIII and 
lose yourself in the story of Michael An- 
gelo. Mr. Symonds is a biographer of 
rare qualifications. Charles Dudley War- 

ner said of him: 


“There are few critics of this century-who 
approach him in catholicity of artistic taste, 
and sensitiveness to the claims of humanity 
above all other claims. He is a humanist in 
the true sense of the word; preferring the 
study of man to the study of man’s works, or 
rather seeking always for the human element 
in a monument of art. He is also an exponent 
of the highest culture, of that self-effectuation 
which is the fruit of knowledge married to 
sympathy. In him, as in Walter Pater, lib- 
eral education has carried talent almost to the 
domain of creative genius—almost but not 
quite: he remains a critic, whose criticism is 
always illumination.” 


After Mr. Symonds has introduced you 
tc Michael Angelo the artist, turn to the 
last part of the book and you will find a 
chapter on Michael Angelo’s sonnets. And 
it is well not to be satisfied with reading 
them once. Here is one of the most fa- 
mous to them addressed to Vittoria Co- 
lonna, the noble woman who most influ- 
enced Michael Angelo’s life. Mr. Sy- 
monds refers to this sonnet as “peculiarly 
valuable, as proving with what intense 
and religious fervor Michael Angelo ad- 
dressed himself to the worship of intel- 
lectual beauty. He alone, in that age of 
sensuality and animalism, pierced through 
the form of flesh and sought the divine 
idea it imprisoned” : 

As one who will reseek her home of light, 
Thy form immortal to this prison-house 
Descended, like an angel piteous, 

To heal all hearts and make the whole world 

bright. 

’Tis this that thralls my heart in love’s delight, 
Not thy clear face of beauty glorious; 

For he who harbors virtue still will choose 


To love what neither years nor death can 
blight. 


So fares it ever with things high and rare, 
Wrought in the sweat of nature; heaven 


above 
Showers on their birth the blessings of. her 
prime 
Nor hath God deigned to show himself else- 
where 5 
More clearly than in-human form sublime; 
hich, since they image Him, compel my 
love. 
i 
WHAT IS A SONNET? 

Our study of Petrarch has brought us 
into close contact with that alluring form 
of composition known as the sonnet. The 
sonnet has a long pedigree and the writers 
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in Art” series (twenty cents each) cover a 
large number of the famous Italians, The two 
monographs on Michael Angelo of this series 
show him both as sculptor and painter. They 
can be ordered through the Chautauqua Press. 


— 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN MaGAZINE for October, 
November, and December, 1901, and January, 
1902, contained richly illustrated articles on 
Rome, Florence, Venice and other cities of 
Italy. Copies of these back numbers can he 
secured from The Chautauqua F'ress. 

Many of Mrs. Browning’s poems were written 
in behalf of Italian freedom, notably “The 
Forced Recruit,” “Mother and Poet,” and 
“Casa Guidi Windows.” 

The scene of George Meredith’s novel “Vit- 
toria’” is laid in Milan. during the days of 
Austrian domination .and it portrays vividly 
the atmosphere of plots and counterplots which 
permeated the city. The chapter entitled “The 
Third Act” gives a stirring account of the 
scene in the Opera House, La Scala, when 
young Italy defied the Austrian authorities and 
induced the famous prima donna, Vittoria, to 
sing a revolutionary song closing with the re- 
frain “Italia, Italia shall be free.” 


= 


Bolton King’s “Italy Today” is a storehouse of 
valuable material relating to present conditions 
in Italy. Circles which can secure a copy of 
this book might have some member appointed 
to report briefly each week on some of Italy’s 
present day problems 

A similar plan might be adopted for Dr. 
Arthur Smith’s “Chinese Characteristics.” The 
Circle’s library should certainly possess a copy 
of this most illuminating book. 


=> 


Outline maps for use by Circles can be 
furnished by the Chautauqua Press, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., at the rate of one cent each, with 
postage added at the rate of two cents for every 
five maps. The Press can furnish a map of 
Italy and one of Greece with adjacent islands 
and Asia Minor. Members will find it help- 
ful to keep such a map on hand for each 
country studied and to locate all places alluded 


te. 
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The Shakespeare Game prepared by the club 
of that name, of Camden, Maine, elsewhere 
mentioned in this number of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, will be welcomed by our many readers 
who have as all well regulated souls should 
have, a perennial interest in Shakespeare. In 
these days of many things half learned our 
treacherous memories continually play us false 
when we try to recall names of our literary 
favorites. Such a game helps to deepen the 
impression but this is only a small part of the 
service. The immortal words of Shakespeare 
ought to sing themselves into our thoughts 
more often than they do. Try the game and 
see if the results do not.convince you that the 
Camden Club which started its career as a 
Chautauqua Circle is worthy of its pedigree. 
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who have made use of this poetic form 
include many of the world’s greatest poets, 
Indeed three of them, Petrarch. Shake. 
speare, and Milton, have each given a 
name to one particular kind of sonnet, 
We are meeting the sonnet again with 
Michael Angelo and this is a good time 
to clear up our ideas as to its character, 
We may let the dictionary state the case 
for us very simply : 

“A poem of fourteen decasyllabic or 
(more rarely) octosyllabic lines, originally 
composed of an octave and a sestet, 
properly expressing two successive phases 
of a single thought or sentiment. Three 
weil defined forms of the sonnet are found 
i: English: (1) Shakespearian, riming 
thus (similar letters indicating lines that 
rime with each other): a ba bc dc d— 
e fe f g g; (2) the Miltonian, or loose 
Italian, following Petrarch’s rule of four 
different vowel sounds in the rimes, yet 
having the sense continuing from octave 
into sestet, thus: a b b a a b b a—~ 
cdecdcd. (3) The strict Italian, having 
a complete change of idea in the sestet, 
The Wordsworthian sonnet varies be- 
tween (2) and (3).” 

Then we may look up the sonnets of 
our favorite poets and discover which 
form each adopted, and if we are minded 
tc pursue the subject further, a little 
volume entitled “Sonnets of the Century” 
edited by William Sharp (one of the Can- 
terbury Poets Series) opens with an ex~ 
tended introduction on “The Sonnet: its 
characteristics and its historv” and the 
bovic itself contains some exquisite bits of 
writing which will appeal to the poetic. 
soul, 
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NOTES 


Make the most of your facilities for the 
study of pictures of the great masterpieces, 
Don’t be content with reading about them. 
We have rare opportunities in these days for 
securing excellent reproductions at moderate 
prices. In the hundred pictures furnished by 
the Bureau of University Travel we can see 
specimens of the work of most of the artists 
to whom Mr. Lavell refers, and the “Masterg 
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OUTLINE OF READIN(G: AND PROGRAMS 


C. L. S.C. MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


‘Let Us Keep the Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


Never be Discouraged.” 
Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Openinc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CotteceE Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpeciraL SuNpay—February, second Sunday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

LoncreLtow Day—February 27. 


Appison Day—May I. 

SpeciaL SuNpDAY—May, second Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, 
after first Tuesday. 

RecocniTion Day—August, third Wednesday. 


second Saturday 


= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JANUARY 


DECEMBER 31-JANUARY 7. 


Required Books: “Studies in the Poetry of 
Italy,” book II, chapters VI and VII; “Italian 
Cities,” chapter VIII. 


JANUARY 7-14. 


Required Book: “Italian Cities,” chapters 
IX and X. 


JANUARY 14-21. 

Required Books: “Studies in the Poetry of 
Italy,” book II, chapter VIII; “Italian Cities,” 
chapter XI. 

JANUARY 21-28. 

In THe CHautauguan: “China the Sphinx 
of the Twentieth Century,” and “Across Chili 
from the Sea to Peking.” 


= 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


DECEMBER 31-JANUARY 7. 

Roll-call: Answered by naming five works of 
literature which we today consider essential 
to a good education and which Petrarch and 
the men of his time did not possess. 

Oral Reports: The life of Michael Angelo: (1) 
The early period up to 1508. (2) From 1508 
to 1534. (3) The closing period. (See 
Symonds’ article in “Masters in Art” and 
Symonds’ and Grimm’s lives of Michael 
Angelo. ) 

Study of Michael Angelo’s sculptures: Ten 
typical works with descriptions and comments 
upon them will be found in “Masters in Art,” 
or the pictures furnished by the Bureau of 
University Travel may be discussed with sug- 
gestions given in “Italian Cities.” 

Short Talk on (a) “What is a Sonnet” illus- 
trating from those of Petrarch and Michael 
Angelo. (b) Characteristics of Michael 
Angelo as shown in his sonnets. (See para- 
graph in Round Table.) 

Study of Michael Angelo’s paintings: see 
second monograph on his works in “Masters 
in Art.” 

Discussion of a great modern sculptor who ac- 
knowledges Michael Angelo as his master. 
(See article in World’s Work. 11 :6818, 
November, 1905). ; 

JANUARY 7-14. , 

Oral Report: Life of Raphael contrasting it 
with that of Michael Angelo. 

Roll-call: Reports on Raphael’s paintings. (See 
“Masters in Art,” and Bureau of University 
Travel pictures. ) ; 

Short papers: How other countries were af- 


fected by the Renaissance in Italy (see “The. 
Lewis . 


Italian. Renaissance in England,” 
Einstein, etc.). . 
Discussion of paintings by the five great Ven- 
etians, Carpaccio, Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, 
Tintoretto. (See Bureau of University 
Travel pictures. All are also available in 


the “Masters in Art” series.) One artist 
should be assigned to each of five members 
who would come prepared to show how the 
pictures illustrate the peculiar quality of that 
artist. It might be a good plan, if the 
“Masters in Art” are used, to hold in re- 
serve five of the ten pictures by each artist 
and after the Circle have discussed the style 
of these great Venetians let the remaining 
pictures be passed around, the titles of each 
being covered, and see how far the members 
of the Circle can from their style identify 
them. Of course the lack of color in the 
photographs adds difficulties to such an 
undertaking but it is excellent practice. 

JANUARY I4-2I. 

Paper: Life of Leonardo da Vinci (See 
“Masters in Art.” Also THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
34:282, December, r190r). 

Reading: Selection from “The Renaissance in 
Italy,” Vol. 3 on “The Fine Arts,” by J. A 
Symonds—see chapter on Leonardo. 

Discussion of pictures by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Oral Character Studies: Cavour, Victor Em- 
manuel, Mazzini, and Garibaldi; significant 
events in the life of each (see “Men and 
Cities of Italy” published by Chautauqua 
Press. Part third of this volume is pub- 
lished separately by Macmillan under the 
title of “Miakers of Modern Italy,” Marriott. 
See other references in “Italian Cities.”) 

Readings: Selection from Mrs. Browning’s 
poems or from George Meredith’s Vittoria.” 
interspersed with above reports. (See “Notes” 
in Round Table.) 

Talk on Italy Today with discussion of current 
events relating to Italy. . . 

JANUARY 21-28. 

Map Review of China: After a five minute 
study of the map in the current number of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, each member should 
draw one from memory, locating the chief 
rivers, cities, etc. = ast 
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Review of required articles on China. 

Roll-call: Items of recent interest regarding 
China. : 

Reading and discussion: Wu Ting-Fang’s 
article in this magazine or from article in the 
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Century on “The Empress Dowager.” 
Discussion: Should Chinese immigration to 
this country be restricted at all. If so, how 
much? Many articles relating to the subject 
will be found in magazines and papers. 


4 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON DECEMBER READINGS 


1. Mexico, Bahama Islands, Sahara, Egypt, 
Arabia, India, China, Formosa (Japan). 2. 
Hondu, Hokkaido (or Yezo), Shikoku, Kiusiu, 
and Formosa. 3. The old code of chivalry 
based upon loyalty and honor, which demanded 
self-sacrifice in the service of a superior and 
death rather than dishonor. 4. Meiji, mean- 
ing “Enlightenment,” is the name given by the 
present Mikado to his reign. 5. 12,365 feet. 


the forces of nature; these later became identi- 
fied with hero ancestors. It is in its essence, 
therefore, ancestor worship. Shinto was pruc- 
tically absorbed by Buddhism for many cen- 
turies but has revived since 1868. 7. The term 
“Mikado” means literally “exalted gate” and 
is used of the gate to the Imperial Palace. In 
a figurative sense it is applied also to the 
Emperor himself, in his personal, not his of- 


1707. 6. Shinto was originally a deification of ficial capacity. 8. One hundred and twenty-two. 


4 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


“T’ve been reading a remarkably interesting 
book,” said Pendragon as he selected from the 
pile before him a volume bound in dark green 
cloth. “It bears the very suggestive title 
‘Rational Living’ and its author is President 
King of Oberlin College whom many of you 
have heard at Chautauqua: Let me give you 
a brief quotation from it for it seems to me a 
very timely text for us Chautauquans at the 
beginning of our new year. President King 
says: 

The environment that really makes us is 
not, as it is so often said, all that surrounds 
us, but only those parts oi our surroundings 
to which we attend; that a man’s life is meas- 
ured, therefore, by the interests to which he 
can respond; and that his growth depends on 
the enlarging of this circle of interests. hee 
Let four men make a tour in Europe. One 
will bring home only picturesque impressions 
—costumes and colors, parks and views and 
works of architecture, pictures and statues. 
To another all this will be non-existent. and 
distances and prices, populations and drainage 
arrangements, door- and window-fastenings, 
and other useful statistics will take their place. 
A third will give a rich account of the theaters, 
restaurants and public balls and naught be- 
sides; whilst the fourth will perhaps have been 
so wrapped in his own. subjective broodings 
as to tell little more than a few names of 
places through which he passed. 

A concrete illustration of this you'll nctice 
in Paul Bourget’s exquisite little story in this 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


“<P 

“T believe our circle is an unusual example“of 
what President King describes,” said the dele- 
gate from Catana, Pennsylvania. “It seems 
to me very evident in our study 6f Italian 
artists. We have one member who is sitnply 
fascinated by the technique of the pictures. ‘Shz 
has what the artists call the ‘feeling for ‘line.’ 
‘Space’ and ‘composition’ mean more to ker 


r 


than any sentiment whatever in a picture. Our 
president has the historical instinct strongly 
and he sees every painting on a background of 
history. He gets absorbed at once in the in-. 
fluences that molded the life of the artist, what 
he thought and talked about. Then one that 
we call in joke our ‘frivolous’ member has 2. 
distinct social bent. We consider her an im- 
portant acquisition for she has devoured Va- 
sari’s ‘Lives of the Painters,’ and read all the 
memoirs of the period and she remembers 
the gossipy tales of these writers as if she had 
had personal knowledge of the things they talk 
about. So she throws an atmosphere of reality 
around all our discussions of the artists. Let 
me urge other circles to encourage the varied 
talents of their members.” 


S 


“I'm not sure but there’s a good ‘moral’ just 
at this point,” commented Pendragon. “Let 
me add a'remark or two from President King 
which I'm sure you will appreciate: ‘Moreover,’ 
he says, ‘one’s possible influence over others de- 
pends in no-small degree upon the range of his 
interests: That influence is possible 
enly to the man’ who has sufficient: breadth of 


interests to enter into another’s life with under- - 


999 


standing, -respect and sympathy. 


“T take"it;’ rejoined a circle member from - 
Hiinois, “that you.mean we-are not to be con--. 


tent with seeing things in our own way ‘but 
ought to try im'sothe degree to get another’s 
point of view and as you were reading I 
thought of our last. meeting. 


We have av 
teacher cf literature in our circle (I represent-. 
Enreka, Illinois) and he has been reading “Pe=« 


trarch’s sonnets to'us Over and over: untit we? °~ 


find ourselves quoting themon all occasion’) «5 
Last week after the regular meeting’ a-fewSsofoic 
fi cic tayue sho¥ wow 


‘ egw 


ePtieny aye 28k Oonw 


Vi 


rodarsirr 
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the mempers lingered while he read aloud sev- 
eral famous English sonnets. Some of us 
wanted to discuss and take excestion to the 
point of view expressed by the writer of one 
sonnet, but our leader in his irresponsible poetic 
fashion said, ‘O never mind what they mean, 
just listen to their music!’ Now it came to 
pass that before we got through, we had 
gained a new appreciation of the enjoyment 
possible in the pure melody of verse and he 
had discovered that in the case of one sonnet, 
at least, he had lost the quality of a most im- 
pressive passage because he hadn’t thought out 
its meaning. So we all got rid of some of our 
prejudices and felt new respect for each other’s 


points of view.” 
<P . 

“The useful activitics of the Catana Circle’s 
social member remind me,” said a lone reader 
from New York State, “ci a very excellent 
book that I’ve been reading and which you may 
like to know about. It’s called ‘The Italian 
Renaissance in England, by Lewis Einstein, 
and it gives most entertaining glimpses of 
Italy’s influence on England at that time. For 
instance the passion for things Italian became 
so great that complaints were heard that ‘Ital- 
ianate Englishmen,’ as these travelers were 
called, ‘held in greater reverence the triumphs 
of Petrarch than the book of Genesis and pre- 


ferred a tale of Boccaccio to a story in the 
Bible!’ and good old Roger Ascham, Queen 
Elizabeth’s tutor, referred to ‘the religion, the 
learning, the policy, the experience, the manners 
of Italy’ as ‘the enchantments of Circe brought 
out of Italia to mar men’s manners in Eng- 


land.” I find it a great help whenever I am 
reading about any period to know what in gen- 
eral was the state of society in other countries.” 

“This admirable idea you can easily empha- 
size by short reports which might be called 
‘current events of the times,’” said Pendragon, 
“but perhaps a word of caution won’t be amiss 
and that is, in general don’t attempt too many 
things in the Circle. There is always a temp- 
tation. in studying a rich country like Italy to 
scatter our energies by trying to cover too 
much ground. Let us keep pretty close to our 
two main lines—poetry and art. Professor La- 
vell said last summer at Chautauqua that for 
Italy from the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies, absolutely the biggest thing was her art 
development. Her political life was of far less 
importance. And that reminds me, don’t for- 
get to look up your museum. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum nas a model of Niccolo’s pulpit 
which all the members in the neighborhood of 
New York ought to see. Why not appoint a 
member who has some leisure, to visit your 
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museum and see whet treasures it has whuch 
bear upon your work and have a report male 
to the Circle? Then you will know what io 
look for when you go.” 


*2° 

“Tye also been asked where good photo- 
graphs of Italian Paintings can be secured,” 
he continued. “Put down in your note-booxs 
the address of D. Anderson, Rome, Italy, 7 Via 
Salaria. You can get his catalogue of works of 
art in Rome and Florence and make your own 
selection. His prices are very reasonable. You 
might write also to Alinari, Photographer, Via 
Strozzi, Florence, who has a large collection.” 

“Perhaps a Christmas suggestion will be 
in order,” remarked a settlement member. 
“Those of you who don’t know about the Elson 
prints ought to send ten cents to the Elson 
Company, Boston, Mass., for a catalogue and 
one of their prints. It will show you the 
beautiful character of these little works of 
art which are printed from very fine negatives 
on rough paper in dull brown tones. A good 
picture to send fcr is the little angel in the 
vision of St. Bernard by Filippino Lippi whic 
is printed separately. You can make a passc- 
partout frame for this for a trifle and then 
you have a really beautiful Christmas present 
for some friend.” There are some charmug 
Greek pictures in the series, the Winged Vic- 
tory, Hermes, etc., each ten cents. - 

“As might have been expected,” remarke:l 
Pendragon, as he opened the foreign mail, 
“the new Class of 1909 is organizing Circles 
everywhere. The list is already very long, ant 
as usual there are hosts of individual readers. 
I must read you a few words from this letter 
from Miss Cox, of Bermuda who joined at 
Chautauqua and rendered very efficient help 
in class affairs. Her letter is dated Mzyflower, 
Devonshire, Bermuda, October 1ith: 

“‘The Chautauqua spirit has never ieft me: 
but during these four weeks I have hardly ha@ 
time to stop and meditate for a minute, 
School opened three days after my return; we 
have long hours there, nine to four; I spend my 
dinner hour in correcting books. Then I have 
had to review books for Sunday School prizes, 
see to starting our flower and vegetahle 
gardens, manage a piece of property, and at- 
tend to about a dozen calls for public work. T 
am so anxious to get THe CHAUTAUQUAN to 
see in print the names of s¢ many delightful 
people among whom I spent such a happy time 
last summer. At present I am busy with some 
work on the French Fevolution for a literarv 
club here, but I look forward to the Christmas 
vacation to enjoying one of my four books.’” 

“The mail also brings letters from the Circle 
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at Pachuca, Mexico, who are all ready for the 
new year’s work and from two members of 
the Class of ’08 in Coquimbo, Chile. The recent 
tragic murder of five missionaries in Lien 
Chow, China, comes very near to us for one 
of the number, Mrs. Edward Macle, was a 
member of the C. L. S. C. Class of ’96. She 
corried on her C. L. S. C. course with great 
enthusiasm filling out her memoranda in spite 
ot many cares—her own little children, her 
work as assistant in a day school, and the other 
dernands which come to a missionary. It is 
the ‘first tragedy of the kind which has over- 
taken one of Chautauqua’s representatives in 


foreign lands.” 
~ 4 

“Y’ve just returned from Washington,” re- 
marked a West Virginia member, “and I 
thought the Round Table would be interested 
to know that we have a representative in the 
Hall of Fame at Washington. This photo- 
graph shows the fine statue of Governor Pier- 
pont of West Virginia executed by the sculptor 
Franklin Simmons of Rome. Governor Pierpont 
and his wife were both members of the C. L. 
S. C. Class of ’84. He was always deeply in- 


terested in education and early rezlized the’ 


value of the Chautauqua plan. In 1880 he 
organized a Circle and it met at his house for 
six years. He- gave the address on Grand 


Army Day at Chautauqua in 1883 and received 


the Chautauqua Salute. The pressure of busi- 
ness and political duties prevented his graduat- 
ing with his class but to the end cf his life 
he was keenly interested in the progress of 
Chautauqua and his son and daughter are both 
graduates of the C. L. S.C. He is an illustra- 
tion to my mind of what we have been talking 
about, the breadth of sympathy which genuine 
culture ought to bring and which makes us 
ready to serve others.” 


= 


Pendragon next introduced the president of 
the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union, Dr. W. H. 
Johnston: “We’ve had a great Chautauqua 
rally in Brooklyn,” said the speaker, “as many 
of you know. Our Chancellor, Bishop Vincent, 
was with us on the roth of October and fully 
five hundred Chautauquans greeted him in 
Hanson Place M. E. Church. We sang Chau- 
tauqua songs and under the Chancellor's direc- 
tion used the beautiful Chautauqua Recogni- 
tion service ‘recognizing’ some twenty gradu- 
ates who had never been to Chautauqua and 
who were officially welcomed by him into the 
Society of the Hail in the Grove. It was a 
very impressive service and the Bishop’s pres- 
ence and his noble address stirred us all. I 
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wis. I could gixe you some idea of it but 
these of you who have heard him will under- 
stand. We shall liave several new Circles as 
tne outcome of this rally.” 

“IT see from Connecticut reports,” commented 
Pendragon, “that the State Chautauqua As- 


STATUE IN THE HALL OF FAME, WASH- 
INGTON, OF GOVERNOR PIERPONT OF 
WEST VIRGINTA 


sociation is very active. The president of the 
Association, Rev. D. W. Howell, of Hartford 
has recently giveu an illustrated lecture on 
Chautauqua at Waterbury and a letter from 
Mr. Hammond who is the Treasurer of the 
Association says, ‘You will be interested to 
know that I organized a Circle at Middletown 
recently with Professor Oscar Kuhns of Wes- 
leyan University az an honorary member.’ We 
ate almost tempted to envy that Middletown 
Circle with such a Dante scholar as Professor 
Kuhns right in the'r midst.” 


— 


“We've been trying the plan suggested in 
Tue CHautTauguan of drawing maps of Italy 
from memory,” remarked a member of the 
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Fleur de Lis Circle of New York City. The 
result was very funny, as you will see from 
these specimens, but I must say in defence of 
our Circle that these represent only the most 
extreme instances of our mental haziness on 
this subject.” The maps being passed around 
it speedily developed that other Circles had 
tried the plan with similar results. ‘ 

“Enthusiasm is taking the form of large 
Circles, I notice in many places,” said Pen- 
dragon. “The ‘Robert Browning’ of Warren, 
Ohio, has I learn had to limit its membership 
to thirty-six. In Rochester, New York, the 
Y. M. C. A. had a fine Circle of thirty members 
last year under Principal John G. Allen and 
this fall they have run up to fifty. The Boulder, 
Colorado, Circle is reorganizing. This num- 
bered nearly seventy members last year and we 
shall wait for further particulars with interest. 
A new Circle which is not large but very strong 
in Chautauqua spirit is the ‘Marguerite’ of 
Pittsburg. They give this explanation of 
their organization: 

“*A few Pittsburg idealists who gave them- 
selves the pleasure of a visit to Chautauqua the 
last few days of August, became-so impressed 
with the physical, moral and intellectual beauty 
of the place and Institution that they decided 
to organize a branch of the C. L. S.C. Their 
Mascot is the seven years old, lovely, cheerful 
girl whose name they have adopted.’ We are 
sure this Circle must be destined to a long 
life for the words of the poet apply to them— 


‘Led on by courage and immortal hope 


And with the morning in their hearts’. 
“T’ve been glancing over the preliminary re- 
ports of many of our Circles continued Pen- 
dragon, “and I’m impressed with the thorough 
way in which they are taking hold of things. 
There is a refreshingly studious spirit. Dis- 
cussions, supplementary readings, map exer- 
cises, etc., these are sound educational methods 
which enlist the codperation of all. I fancy 
you'll be doing a little word study also. I 
notice various words in our readings this month 
which possibly some of us might find it hard 
to define clearly. What about epic, palladium, 
yamen, neat tide, humanism, etc? Keep your 
dictionaries in a convenient place. It would 
be interesting to have members bring to each 
meeting a list of words, the meaning of which 
they have had to look up on the week’s read- 
ings. Save the list and have a definition 
match toward the end of the year.” 


C. L. §. C. Round Table 


“As you may suppose, I’m reading Ruskin 
in my odd minutes,” interposed a member of 
the Class of ’06, and I ran across this sen- 
tence the other day. Ruskin was speaking of 
Niccolo’s times and the lack of skill shown 
in Christian art. He said: ‘No Bezaleel arises 
to build mew tabernacles unless he has been 
taught by Dedalus.’ I confess I had to re- 
sort to the biographical dictionary. I wonder 
how many of the Round Table can explain 
the allusions!” 

“Our last report today must be from what I 
suspect is our largest Circle, the C. L. S. C. at 
Lexington, Kentucky. Boulder, Colorado, may 
dispute the honors with Kentucky, but we 
haven’t definite advices from them yet and 
meanwhile you shall hear Mrs. Spencer’s in- 
spiring report” : 

“We organized three years ago with twenty 
members,” responded the delegate, “and have 
been growing steadily until at present we 
number more than one hundred. The meetings 
are held on the first and third Tuesday after- 
noon of each month, the programs being limited 
to an hour and a half. We meet in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall. The suggestion of this place was 


-made-by one of the members that any young 


men in the building who wished to attend might 
have the privilege. Each member of the Circle 
also is expected to bring a guest. So I need 
not say that the meetings are well attended and 
full of interest. From the start the spirit of 
the Circle has been liberal and democratic 
rather than exclusive, and perhaps this is the 
secret of its remarkable growth. Each year 
we choose some special motto and the one 
selected this year is the motto of the ‘AI- 
trurians’; ‘Not for self but for all.’ We find 
the magazine and the membership book as in- 
dispensable to us as chart and compass to the 
mariner. The magazine is eagerly read, and 
exhaustively, and the failure to receive a num- 
ber is regarded as a calamity. Though the 
membership book—or rather I should say the 
Question book—was not at first received with 
general favor, yet now that the Circle has 
grown more studious, the Question Drill is a 
welcome feature of the program. We usually 
begin with Current Events. Very few papers 
are read, though instructive talks are frequent. 
Music is a pleasing part of each program. The 
social element is emphasized, our Chautauqua 
Year beginning with a Social, and ending with 
one.” 

















Conducted by E. G. Routzahn 


Unregenerate Civil Service 


The civil service at its worst is graph- 
ically pictured in Nicolay and Hay’s 
“Abraham Lincoln: A History.” 

The city was full of strangers; the 
White House full of applicants from the 
North. At any hour of the day one might 
see at the outer door and on the staircase 
one file going, one file coming. In the 
ante-room and in the broad corridor ad- 
joining the President’s office there was a 
restless and persistent crowd—ten, twenty, 
sometimes fifty, varying with the day and 
hour—each one in pursuit of one of the 
many crumbs of official patronage. They 
walked the floor; they talked in groups ; 
they scowled at every arrival and blessed 
every departure; they wrangled with the 
door-keepers for right of entrance; they 
intrigued with them for surreptitious 
chances; they crowded forward to get 
even an instant’s glance through the half- 
opened door into the executive chamber ; 
they besieged the Representatives and 
Senators who had privilege of prece- 
dence ; they glared with envy and growled 
‘ with jealousy at the cabinet ministers who, 
by right and usage, pushed through the 
throng and walked unquestioned through 
the doors. At that day the arrangement 
of the rooms compelled the President to 
pass through this corridor and the midst 
of this throng when he went to his meals 
i: the other end of the Executive Man- 
sion; and thus, once or twice a day, the 
waiting expectants would be rewarded by 
the chance of speaking a word or handing 
a paper direct to the President himself— 
a chance which the more bold and per- 
sistent were not slow to improve. 

At first Lincoln bore it all with the ad- 
mirable fortitude acquired in ~western 
political campaigns. But two weeks of 
this experience on the trip from Spring- 
field to Washington and six weeks more 
of such beleaguering in the executive 
office, began to tell on his nerves. What 
with the Sumter discussion, the rebel ne- 
gotiations, the diplomatic correspondence, 


he had become worked into a mental 
strain and irritation that made him feel 
like a prisoner behind the executive doors, 
and the audible and unending tramp of 
the applicants outside impressed him like 
an army of jailers. 

“TI wish,” said Lincoln one month after 
taking office, “I could get time to attend 
to the Southern question. I think I know 
what is wanted, and believe I could do 
something towards quieting the rising dis- 
content, but office-seekers demand all my 
time. I am like a man so busy letting 
rooms in one end of his house that he can- 
not stop to put out the fire that is burning 
in the other.” 

At the present day a large part of the 
pressure which Lincoln found so over- 
powering is done away with. A law to 
regulate the United States Civil Service 
was passed in 1883. Under the present 
system over 130,000 offices have come 
under the United States Civil Service 
Commission and are chiefly filled by com- 
petitive ‘examinations. These examina- 
tions are so regulated and conducted that 
each competitor stands solely on his own 
merit. Much remains to be done. Many 
appointments are still to be made for 
political reasons, and the welfare of the 
Republic suffers until all the national bus- 
iness Offices are filled by men and women 
appointed for merit and fitness alone.— 
Ciwil Service Reform as Demanded by 
President and Statesmen. 


d oOo 
Meaning of and Necessity for 
Civil Service Reform | 


As reported by the United States Civil 
Service Commission— 


The whole number of persons in the service 
of the United States is more than 400,000, with 
salaries aggregating $250,000,000. Excluding 
the Army and Navy, the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service, and the legislative and judicial 
branches, there remains the executive civil 
service of 275,608 officers and employes, with 
salaries aggregating more than $175,000,000, of 
whom nearly one-half in point of number and 
three-fourths in point of importance and com- 
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pensation are subject to competitive examina- 
tion under the civil-service rules. 


This mighty army of men and women, 
the tremendous salary list, the pleas of 
the presidents, the dictates of the business 
‘ sense of the nation—all of these and more 
plead the necessity of a merit system and 
give meaning to “civil service reform.” 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
The father of Civil Service Reform. 


The fundamental provisions of the civil- 
service act, as analyzed by the National 
Civil Service Commission, are: 


1. Selection by competitive examination for 
appointment to that part of the executive civil 
service which is classified for the purposes of 
the examinations, with a period of probationary 
service before absolute appointment. 

2: Apportionment of appointments among 
States and Territories according to population 
for positions in the departments at Washing- 
ton. 

3. Freedom of employes of the Govern- 
ment from any necessity to contribute to politi- 
cal campaign funds, or to render political 
service. 

In order to put these principles into effect 
the Civil Service Commission is created, and 
penalty is imposed for political assessments. 
The law aims to secure an honest and efficient 
public service, and to eliminate political and 
personal favoritism in appointments, thus tak- 
ing out of political contests inducement to 


office seeking, and preserving the independence 
of the legislative and executive departments. 


The objections are largely founded 
upon ignorance. A phase of this mis- 
understanding is emphasized by the 
Milwaukee Free Press which states that 
“one objection to civil service reform is 
‘the habit of bucolic editorial writers, a 
part of whom live in the cities, of con- 
stantly referring to it arid the laws enacted 
for its enforcement, as ‘civil service.’ For 
instance, one of these bucolics here in the 
city said only a day or two ago that some 
tracts had been distributed about the 
legislature, ‘making a plea for civil ser- 
vice.’” If we fail to understand the name 
how ignorant we must be of the meaning 
and the methods of “reform” of the “civil 
service.” 

Says Charles Richardson in a leaflet 
published by the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Pennsylvania : 


The tendency of the spoils system is to en- 
able unscrupulous men to obtain offices and 
to exert an injurious and demoralizing in- 
fluence in public affairs; while the tendency 
of the merit system is to exclude the unfit, to 
attract and employ the best, and to make the 
business of defrauding the people, too difficult 
and unprofitable to be attractive. 

The importance of making these tendencies 
clear is due to the obvious fact that the com- 
fort, security and business interests of every 
resident of an organized community must 
always depend to a-great extent upon the 
character of the men who control the govern- 
ment. If they are corrupt or incompetent the 
government will be bad; there will be a lack 
of protection against disease, violence and 
theft; the public debt will be heavy; taxes will 
be high; business will be burdened and retarded ; 
there will be an increase of vice, corruption 
and crime, and the public funds and assets 
will be largely wasted or stolen, instead of 
being wisely and honestly used to promote the 
general welfare and prosperity. But, on the 
other hand, we will find that these deplorable 
effects. will be avoided, and only satisfactory 
and beneficial results will be produced, when 
the government is controlled and administered 
by men of high character, ability and fitness 
for public duties. 

Under the spoils system it is understood: 

First—That the leaders of the dominant 
party shall treat the public offices as spoils 
captured from an enemy. 

Second—That they shall divide those spoils 
or offices among their followers as rewards for 
personal or partisan services, with little or no 
regard for the fitness or unfitness of the ap- 
pointees to serve the public. 

Third—That in the creation of superfluous 
offices, the payment of high salaries, and the 














employment of “party workers” at public ex- 
pense, they shall do all that can be done with- 
out exhausting the patience of the people, and 
goading them into political revolution. 

Fourth—That they shall obtain control of 
every branch of the government, by making it 
plain to each official, legislator and employee 
that he must obey their orders or lose his 
place. 

Fifth—That they shall so use their power 
that “thrift may follow fawning,” and political 
support shall be rewarded with protection for 


vice and crime, or with grants of offices, con- ° 


tracts, franchises or special privileges, with but 
little regard for official duties or public inter- 
ests. 

Under such a system the men who would 
be most desirable as officials or employees are 
excluded from the public service because they 
are neither able nor willing to compete when 
integrity and fidelity to duty are regarded as 
objectionable and fitness as unimportant; and 
when the essential requirements to secure an 
appointment are an elastic conscience, unlim- 
ited obedience to the commands of political 
leaders, and success in carrying elections by 
vicious or corrupt methods. But the same 
conditions which exclude the men who are most 
desirable make it easy for those who are un- 
desirable to obtain places, ana the inevitable 
result is that every branch of the government 
is monopolized and controlled by men who are 
untrustworthy and unfit, and corruption and 
inefficiency abound in every department of pub- 
lic business. 

The spoils system is also responsible for 
similiar evils in the great political parties, for 
it is always tending to weaken them as expo- 
nents of great principles by subjecting them 
to the control of men who use them for selfish 
and improper purposes. 

Under the merit system the conditions which 
control the public service are entirely reversed. 
The political activity and influence which are 
the primary requisites for appointment under 
the spoils system are expressly excluded from 
consideration under the merit system. An 
elastic conscience becomes an obstacle instead 
of a necessary qualification, and consistent 
honesty, good character and superior fitness 
are made the first essentials for employment 
in the public service, just as they are in every 
well managed business. 

Every citizen who wants a position has an 
equal opportunity to prove his fitness in an 
open, competitive and thoroughly practical ex- 
amination, of which ample notice is given in 
the newspapers. These examinations cover 
every point in regard to which an employer 
ought to be informed, including the record, 
habits and experience, as well as the ability, 
skill and physical condition of each applicant. 
Care is taken that the appointing officer shall 
have no control over the examiners, and that 
the examiners shall have no power to make 
appointntents. After each examination the 
names of all who have not fallen below a fixed 
minimum are arranged with, and in the order 
of, their averages, and the list so made is 
open to the public. When an appointment 1s 
to be made the three names highest in the list 
are certified to the appointing officer, and he 
selects and appoints one of the three. 
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In his first message to Congress Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote as follows: 
_ The merit system of making appointments is 
in its essence as democratic and American as 
the common school system itself. It simply 
means . that when the duties are en- 
tirely non-political all applicants should have 
a fair field and no favor, each standing on his 
own merits as he is able to show them on 
practical test. Written competitive examina- 
tions offer the only available means in many 
cases for applying this system. . Wher- 
ever the conditions have permitted the appli- 
cation of the merit system in its fullest and 
widest sense, the gain to the government has 
been immense. The merit system is 
simply one method of securing honest and 
efficient administration of the government, and, 
in the long run, the sole justification of any 
type of government lies in its proving itself 
both honest and etticient. 

oOo 


Some Results 


The literature of civil service is crowd- 
ed with testimonies to the genuineness 
of results. A single concrete illustration 
may be quoted from a report of the Mu- 
nicipal League of Los Angeles: 


The League brought charges against one 
employe in the street department for perni- 
cious activity, and he was promptly removed 
by the Civil Service Commission. This had a 
most salutary effect in the city election, and 
for the first time in the history of the city, the 
work at the polls was done almost exclusively 
by citizens, without the assistance of city em- 
ployes. While the civil~ service sys- 
tem is not yet in perfect order, it is making 
rapid strides in the right direction. 


Another and a very significant testi- 
mony comes from the Philippine Civil 
Service Board which “has reached the 
conclusion -that rigid and comprehensive 
examinations adapted to applicants with a 
liberal education are essential to strict in- 
tegrity and high degree of efficiency in the 
Philippine civil service.” This judgment 
is partly founded on the fact that of “the 
thirty-four subordinate officials, some of 
whom were defaulters, separated from 
the service without a good record during 
the nine months ended June 30, 1904, only 
one entered the service as a result of ex- 
amination and certification by the board.” 
This situation is emphasized by this quo- 
tation from the editor of Good Govern- 
ment : 


In reviewing the status of the employes wh» 
were found to have been implicated in the post 
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office frauds discovered last year we called at- 
tention to the fact that with one or two ex- 
ceptions they were all men who had come into 
service without competitive examination, and 
we then felt justified, as we do still, in con- 
sidering this showing as evidence in favor of 
the system.” 


o& 
Organizations and Leaders 


The National Civil Service Reform 
League and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs are foremost .in the 
present movement. 

The object of the League is to “promote 
the purposes and to facilitate the corres- 
pondence and united action of the civil 
service reform associations, and generally 
to advance the cause of civil service re- 
form in the United States.” It is a federa- 
tion of local associations and is now work- 
ing along two lines; first to.extend the 
civil service provisions to all positions in 
the federal civil service which can 
properly be subjected to classification and 
te secure a full enforcement of the fed- 
eral law ; second to promote and encour- 
age in every way the introduction of the 


merit system in states and cities through- 


out the United States. Under the first 
heading the work of the League consists 
in presenting matters to the President and 
the Civil Service Commission; in con- 
ducting investigations and forwarding 
evidence of violations of the law to the 
proper authorities. Work under the sec- 
ond head is done largely through corres- 
pondence, through the distribution of lit- 
erature and also by sending representa- 
tives and speakers to help in the organi- 
zation of new associations. 

The five members of the Civil Service 
Reform Committee of the General Feder- 
ation supervise the club propaganda in the 
states and territories grouped in the sev- 
eral districts. The general aim is the 
education “of public opinion regarding a 
more efficient public service. The com- 
mittee tries to secure the appointment of 
a standing committee in each state fed- 
eration and then a committee in each 
club.” ‘The public meeting held last Jan- 
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uary by many clubs was so successful 
that again it is asked that every club hold: 
at least one civil service reform session 
the coming January. Much more than 
this—in publicity, education, agitation, 
organization—is to be credited to the 
clubs which have as a rule endeavored 
“to be good-tempered, to be just, to be 
patient, to be persistent, to be courageous, 
and, again, to be good-tempered.” Re- 
sults have forced reluctant acknowledg- 
ments of the helpful codperation of men 
and women in this work. 


“In the earlier days of our agitation,” writes 
the Hon. William Dudley Foulke, “we used 
to keep them out of the movement, but since 
the women’s auxiliaries have been established, 
and since women take part with us in our 
meetings and banquets, I feel sure that we 
have greatly increased our strength and have 
added a new instrumentality which has done, 
perhaps, more in extending civil service re- 
form sentiment throughout those parts of. the 
country where these auxiliaries have existed 
than any other one agency.” 


A few quotations will suggest the ex- 
tent of the active movement throughout 
the country: 


The New York Women’s Auxiliary is this 
fall organizing a series of meetings for the 
senior clubs in the social settlements of Greater 
New York. It has met with the cordial codp-- 
eration of head workers and begins this new 
work with enthusiasm and confidence in its 
success. 

The -Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachu- 
setts Civil Service Reform Association was 
founded in 1901. It now consists of 1,025 
members. . The Auxiliary has suc- 
ceeded in persuading one or more high schools 
in every single one of the fifty states and ter- 
ritories, including the District of Columbia, to 
use its pamphiets on Civil Service Reform as 
the basis of a lesson; nearly 70,000 pamphlets 
have been sent to about 800 high schools, nor- 


‘mal schools, and colleges. 


The Brookline Branch reports that “the 
superintendent of schools in Brookline felt 
that civil service reform was too advanced a 
subject for the grammar schools, but after 
witnessing the children’s interest in a talk- and 
in prize essays planned by the branch, he 
changed his mind, and gave his consent to the 
introduction of a pamphlet on the subject, pro- 
vided the teachers approved.” 

The Cambridge Branch is planning to start an 
advisory council, . . .- It has given three 
prizes for essays, one to a_postoffice-:clerk, 
and the others to girls belonging to thé Yourig 
Women’s Christian Association. -It has greatly 
helped -the State Executive Committee by the 
very careful report on the Middlesex: County 
Jail and House of Correction at Cambridge. 

Another organization of women, that has 
become: interested in civil ~ service- reform 
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through the efforts of the New York Aux- 
iliary and that has done a great deal towards 
educating public opinion on the merit system, 
is the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. This 
is a body of over 4,000 women who are gradu- 
ates of twenty-two of our most prominent 
universities and colleges and are grouped in 
twenty-nine branches. In Michigan 
particularly every possible means has been em- 
ployed, by the Collegiate Alumnz, to en- 
lighten the public in general on the subject 
of the merit system. .. . Almost 1,000 
pamphlets have been furnished free of charge 
to schools of that state and are now in use in 
the class room. Settlement clubs, branches of 
the Epworth League and similar organiza- 
tions, debating clubs and literary societies in 
schools, the county teachers’ conventions, patri- 
otic societies such as the Daughters of the 


American Revolution, have 
all read and discussed and 
passed on the pamphlets 
which we have sent them. 
Large and small civil ser- 
vice reform meetings have 
been organized, and the 
Ann Arbor branch has 
even conducted a prize 
competition for high 
school pupils. 

In the spring of 1903 the 
New York Auxiliary de- 
cided to concentrate in ef- 
forts nearer home. Wath 
the codperation and con- 
sent of the State Federa- 
tion’s Civil Service Reform 
Committee it extended to 
women’s clubs in New 
York State an offer to 
provide, at its own expense 
a speaker for any club 
that would agree to de- 
vote at least one meeting 
to a consideration of the 
merit system. The offer was sent to one 
hundred and fifty clubs, fifty-three of which re- 
sponded promptly. For some clubs pamphlets 
and plans of study were sent and for others 
meetings were planned. In all, speakers were 
provided by our auxiliary for twenty-seven 
meetings in eighteen different places of this 
state. In some of the clubs the civil service 
reform meetings were club sessions, in others 
they were open meetings which men and high 
school pupils, as well as women, attended. In 
addition to other activities the auxiliary has 
also, during the past five years, organized 
civil service reform meetings in New York 
City; has joined in the public exhibition con- 
ducted by the City History Club in conjunction 
with similar associations; has taken part in 
the conferences of the civic, educational and 
philanthropic organizations in New York City, 
which were held at the rooms of the League 
for Political Education; has sent memorials to 
the President of the United States regarding 
the agents in the Indian Se-vice and Women 
Inspectors at the Port of New York; has sent 
to each member of the Congressional delega- 
tion a protest against the attempt to force the 
1900 census clerks into the classified service; 
and has made annual donations to the Civil 
Service Reform Association and the National 
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League, besides maintaining a subscription, for 
all its members, to Good Government. 

The Buffalo Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion was organized twenty-four years ago, in 
1881, and through all these years the executive 
committee has met monthly. A majority of its 
twenty-one members have served on the com- 
mittee for more than fif- 
teen years. This proves at @& 
least that Buffalo reform- 
ers do not tire, and that 
zeal for a new cause has 
been followed by loyalty 
to an old one. 

The Buffalo civil ser- 
vice rules were the third 
in this country. The first 
were issued in Brooklyn in 
September, 1884, under 
Mayor Seth Low; then 
came New York in No- 
vember, and Buffalo in 
December of the same 
year, followed by Boston 
in March, 1885. These 
rules were carried in the 
face of the violent opposi- 
tion and angry contempt 
of all the politicians and 
most newspapers. In these 
first rules, twenty-one 
years ago, seven. per 
cent., or 37 out of 511 
city employees were in the competitive class. 
Now 84 per cent., or 1,839 out of 2,186 city 
places are filled by competitive examination. 
In both cases these figures exclude teachers 
and laborers, who are appointed through a 
special sort of civil service system. 


o 


An Opinion of the New Civil 
Service Order 


President W. B. Moulton of the newly 
appointed Illinois Civil Service Commis- 
sion sent the following in response to a 
request for a statement: 


In so far as the order gives a freer and less 
restricted right of discharge I heartily com- 
mend it. When the appointing power cannot 
substitute a personal favorite, or one desired 
by the politicians, but must go under the law 
to the eligible list there is not much danger 
of the abuse of the unrestricted right of dis-, 
charge. 

The closed front door is the check to any 
abuse of an open back door. The average 
head of a governmental department does not 
use the right of discharge enough. His own 
purse does not actually suffer for the retention 
of an incompetent, and the average head of a 
department is human and will often overlook 
many deficiencies in his employe rather than 
deprive him of his livelihood; especially if by 
discharging him he does not necessarily secure 
any personal gain. 

If, in addition to this, you impose upon the 
appointing power the necessity of sustaining 
his charge against the employe at a public 
hearing before the Civil Service Commission 
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it will almost determine him to let matters 
rest. Many disqualifications of an employe are 
almost impossible of proof by ordinary evi- 
dence. The right of discharge is as a corn- 
ponent part of the civil service system in the 
selection of competent public employees as the 
¢xamination part.. Examinations are un- 
. fortunately not infallible tests, and the right 
of discharge with certain restrictions whereby 
the appointing power must state to the Civil 
Service Commission the reasons for the dis- 
charge, and so be placed on public record, must 
be depended upon as the supplemetitary part 
— otherwise be unrestricted and freely 
used. 


oa 
American Civic Association 


‘The first’ annual convention of the 
American Civic Association (merger cf 
the American League for Civic Improve- 
ment and American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association) recently held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, brought together larger numbers of 
improvement workers than any previous 
gathering of similar character. Subjects 
under consideration ranged from the ex- 
tensive grouping plaris of public buildings 
in cities to the back yard betterment and 
good roads movement. The treasurer’s 


report showed largely increased financial 


support of the Association. Among the 
most suggestive papers presented may be 
mentioned the “Review of One Year’s 
Work,” by Clinton Rogers Woodruff ; an 
illustrated address surveying “Kecent 
Municipal Improvements,’ by Frank 
Miles Day ; J. Horace McFarland’s “First 
Steps in Improvement Work;” the ad- 
dresses dealing with phases of work 
among children, library work, and reports 
cf the women’s activities. 

The convention telegraphed the follow- 
ing resolutions to President Roosevelt 
utd Governor-General Grey of Canada: 

Whereas, the wanton destruction for 


commercial interests of Niagara Falls is 
imminent, as the result of action taken 
hy the New York legislature, as it seems 
10 tis in contravention of the legal rights 
of the people of the United States and in 
violation of the highest welfare of the 
people of the entire continent— 

Be it therefore resolved that, in the 
ame of a common heritage, a common 
obligation, the American Civic Associa- 


Survey of Civic Betterment 


tion respectfully and most urgently urges 
the president of the United States and the | 
governor general of Canada to appoint 
a joint commission to consider and report 
upon immediate measures to avert the im- 
pending disaster and preserve this great 
cataract in all its beauty and grandeur to 
the latest generation. 


President McFarland was also em- 
powered to appoint a committee in refer- 
ence to working in behalf of proposed 
legislation to he taken up by Congress to 
make a reservition in the White moun- 
tains as well as une in the southern Appa- 
lachians. An old federal ordinance was 
discovered that gives into the hands of the 
government the control of Niagara River 
and it is on this ordinance that the associa - 
tion bases its hopes that President Roose- 
velt and Earl Grey will take action. 


Officers elected were: President, -J. 
Horace McFarland, Harrisburg; Vice- 
Presidents, (seorge Foster Peabody, New 
York, Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago, and 
Hon. James PD. Phelan, San Francisco; 
Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Philadelphia; ‘Treasurer, William B. 
Howiand, New York; Chairman, Ad- 
visory Committee, Robert C. Ogden, New 
York. Department Officers—W. O. A. 
L., Mrs. Edward L. Upton, Waukegan, 
illinois. Parks and Public Reservations, 
Andrew Wright Crawford, Philadelphia. 
Arts and Crafts, Mrs. M. F. Johnston, 
Richmond, Indiana. Children’s Gardens, 
Dick J. Crosby, Washington. City Mak- 
ing, Frederick L. Ford, Hartford. Out- 
door Art, Warren H. Manning, Boston. 
Factory Betterment, Edwin L. Shuey, 
Dayton, Ohio. Libraries, Frederick M. 
Cruden, St. Louis, Mo. Public Nui- 
sances, Prof. Thomas H. MacBride, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Public Recreation, Joseph 
Lee, Boston. Railroad Improvement, Mrs. 
A. E. McCrea, Chicago. Rural Improve- 
ments, Ossian C. Simonds, Chicago. 
School Extension, I. T. Hartman, Boston. 
Press, Frank Chapin Bray, Chicago. 
Social Settlements, Graham Romayne 
Taylor, Chicago. 
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Woman’s Out Door Art League De- 
partment: Mrs. E. L. Upton of Waukegan, 
Wis., president ; Mrs. Sylvester Baxter of 
Malden, Mass., first vice-president; Mrs. 
D. O. Hubbard, treasurer. 

eo 


Civic Progress Programs 


1. 


Paper: Meaning and Necessity for Civil Ser- 
vice Reform. 

Report: By a Committee on the Present Status 
and Methods of Civil Service Reform in this 
City and State. 

Book Review: The Civil Service and the 
Patronage, Fish; History of Civil Service 
Reform, I. B. Oakley. 

Application: What Shall Be Done About It? 
What the Club Can Do, and What the iMem- 
bers Can Do. 


II, 

Paper: Some Results Already Secured by the 
Extension of the Merit System. 

Address: Reciprocal Responsibilities of the: 
Private Citizen and the Public Official. 

Report: By a Committee on the Relation of 
Civil Service Reform to the Schools (or 
whatever may be the particular interest of 
the club). 

Paper or Brief Statements: Civil Service R¢- 
form Organizations and Leaders. 


III. 


Roll-call: Mention of current news illustrating 


the efficiency or inefficiency of public officials 


—municipal, state or national. If possible 
add a suggestion as to the probable beariug 
of the merit system upon each incident. 

Define; Civil service, civil service reform, mezit 
system, spoils system, eligible list, “to the 
victor belong the spoils,” tenure ‘of office, 
civil service pensions, etc. Each word may 
be given a different member. 

Correlation: Brief statement of the relation 
of the Merit System and Civil Service Re- 
form to Education, Pure Food, Industrial 
Legislation, Libraries, etc. 

Visits: (a) Personal interviews with local or 
state civil service commissioners; (b) Visits 
of inspection. See references. 

Question Box: Answers to questions submitted 
at previous meetings. Assignment of 
queries handed in at this meeting—to be 
answered by different members or to be 
forwarded to a civil service reform associa- 
tion or to the Bureau of Civic Codpera- 
tion. 

oOo 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


List of references on the Civil Service, A. 
P. C. Griffin, in Twenty-first Annual Report 
of the United States Civil Service Commission ; 
Fifteenth Annual Report of Same. 

List of References on Old Age and Civil 
Service Pensions, A. P. C. Griffin, in Twenty- 
first Annual Report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission; Nineteenth Annual Re- 
port of Same. 

Syllabus for the Study of the History of 
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Civil Service Reform, L. M. Salmon, Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Outline for the study of Civil Service Re- 
form, B. T. Rice, Worcester Branch of Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Reform Association; also in Good 
Government, Oct. and Nov., ’o5. 

See civil service, civil service reform, munic- 
ipal government, old age pensions in Readers’ 
Guide, and Cumulative Book Index. 

See above in Yearbook of Legislation, New 
York State vane 
Reports of the U 
sion, Washington. 

Publications of the National Civil Service 
Reform Association. 

Publication of various civil service reform 
associations and auxiliaries. 


. S. Civil Service Commis- 


MEANING OF AND NECESSITY FOR CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM 

What is Civil Service Reform? C. J. Bona- 
parte, National Civil Service Reform League. 

Purpose of Civil Service Reform, H. L. 
Nelson, National Civil Service Reform League. 

Corrupting power of Public Patronage, O. 
W. Underwood, Forum, July, ’02, 31 :557-60. 

Necessity and Progress of Civil Service Re- 
form, C. Schurz, National Civil Service Reform 
League. 

Theory and Practice of Civil Service Re- 
form. 

Present Status and Methods of Civil Service 
Reform in this City and State. 

Civil Service Commission Essential to CivM 
Service Reform, D. B. Eaton, National Civil 
Service Reform League. 

Merit Principle in the Selection of the 
Higher Municipal Officers, R. H. Dana, Good 
Government League of Cambridge. 

CIVIL SERVICE AND THE PATRONAGE 

Civil Service—The Merit . System—The 
Spoils System, E. Cary, Natonal Civil Service 
Reform Association. 

Some Object Lessons, C. Schurz, National 
Civil Service Reform League. 

HISTORY OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 

Beginning of the “Spoils’ System in the 
National Government, 1829-30, reprint fror 
Partons’ Life of Andrew Jackson, National 
Civil Service Reform Association. 

Civil Service Reform in Anglo-Saxon History, 
M. F. O’Donoghue,’ Arena, Oct., ’04, 32 1369-76. 
SOME RESULTS ALREADY SECURED BY THE EX- 

TENSION OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 

Federal Civil Service in 1904, J. T. Doyle in 
Social Progress, 1905. 

Civil Service Reform, Outlook, Dec. 17, °04, 
78 :064-5. 

Civil Service Under Roosevelt, W.. B. Shaw, 
Outlook, May 13, ’05, 80:129-32. 

Merit System in Government Appointments, 
T. Roosevelt, Cosmopolitan, May, ’04, 37 :70-5. 

Civil Service in American Cities, C. D. Wil- 
lard, Outlook, April 16, 04, 76 938-41. 

RELATION OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM TO SPECIAL 
INTFRES1S 

Politics in Public Institutions of Charity 
and Correction. C. R. Henderson, cn 
Journal ef Sociology, Sept, ‘02, 4:202-2 

Politics and the Public Schools, G. W. An- 
derson,Altlantic, April, ’02, 87 :433-47. 
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Abuses in the Appointments of Agents in the 
Indian Service, National Civil Service Re- 
form League. 

Organization of the Modern Consular Ser- 
vice, G. McAnemy, National Civil Service Re- 
form League. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND LEADERS 


Activities of National and Local Civic Or- 

anizations for Municipal Improvement in the 

nited States, Annals American Academy. 

What the General Federation is Doing— 
Civil Service Reform, G. A. Bacon, Federation 
Bulletin, Oct., ’05, 3 :18-20. 


FICTION 


Spoil of Office, Hamlin Garland. 

Bread-Winners, John Hay. (?) 

Honorable Peter Sterling, P. L. Ford. 

Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby, F. 
C. Sparhawk. 


PERIODICALS 


Good Government, National Civil Service 
Reform League, 79 Wall Street, New York. 

Federation Bulletin, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 1382 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Bulletin of the League of American Munici- 
palities, Des Moines. ° 

Merchants’ Association Review, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Civic News, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

City Affairs, Boston. 

Postal Record, National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, Washington. 

Chief, New York. (Civil service employes. ) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


National Civil Service Reform League: 
President, D. C. Gilman; Secretary, Elliot H. 
Goodwin, 79 Wall Street, New York. 

Local and State Civil Service Reform As- 
seciations and Women’s Auxiliaries: 

Buffalo: Frederic Almy, 165 Swan Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 

Cambridge: P. P. Sharples, 22 Concord 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Chicago: W. B. Moulton, Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. (Resigned but successor not 
yet appointed. ) 

Cincinnati: William C. Herron, United Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, O. 

Connecticut: Charles G. Morris, 139 Orange 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Denver: Dr. Minnie C. T. Love, Majestic 
Building, Denver, Col. 

District of Columbia: F. L. Siddons, Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Indiana: Demarchus C. Brown, 125 Downey 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Maryland: Dr. H. O. Reik, 412 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts: Arthur H. Brooks, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Missouri: Hugh McKittrick, 915 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

New Jersey: Thomas H. Brown, 586 Newark: 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

New York: Elliot H. Goodwin, 79 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania: Robert D. Jenks, 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wisconsin: George A. Chamberlain, 
Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 


Maryland Auxiliary: Mrs. George Hunting- 
ton Williams, 803 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts Auxiliary: Miss Mabel Ly- 
man, 39 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

New York Auxiliary: Miss A. E. H. Meyer, 
Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 
_ Civil Service Committee, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs: Miss Georgia Bacon, 
chairman, 39 Dean Street, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mrs. Imogen Oakley, 1220 Spence Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. J. S. Bartlett, Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; Miss Adele P. Vander Horst, 28 
Chapel Street, Charleston, S. C.; Miss Anna 
L. Clark, Boonville, Mo. 

Civil Service Advisory Committee, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Perkins, 
Concord, Mass.; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Hull 
House, Chicago. 

Civil Service Committee, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

National Municipal League, North American 
Building, Philadelphia. 

League of American Municipalities, John 
MacVicar, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

United States Civil Service Retirement As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. 
C.: John C. Black, president; Alford W. 
Cooley, Henry F. Greene, commissioners; 
Frank M, Kiggins, chief examiner; John T. 
Doyle, secretary. 

State and municipal civil service commissions 
or boards. 

Merchants’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

Civic League, Kansas City, Mo. 

Municipal League, Los Angeles, Cal. 

City Club, New York. 


WHAT TO DO 


Buy a book, read it, loan it, speak about it, 
get it into the public library, have it noticed 
in a local newspaper, have it reviewed in the 
club, put it into practice. 

Send ten cents in postage stamps to 
each of the civil service associations requesting 
literature for examination. 

Codperate in securing lecturers and meetings 
for discussion of civil service topics during 
January at which time the women’s clubs are 
planning to hold hundreds of reform meetings. 


Drexel 
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News Summary 


DOMESTIC 

October 2.—Citizens Union of New York 
determines to devote its energies to the sup- 
port of Jerome who intends to run as an in- 
dependent candidate for the office of District 
Attorney. Secretary Taft arrives in Wash- 
ington. 

3.—General Jose M. Gomez, Liberal candi- 
date for the presidency of Cuba, arrives in 
New York City; he declares that “liberty is 
dead in Cuba.” President holds Cabinet meet- 
ing. Nevada insurance commissioner revokes 
license of New York Life Ins. Co. for the 
time that President McCall and Vice-President 
Perkins remain in office. 

4.—William R. Hearst is nominated for 
Mayor of New York by Municipal Ownership 
League. John A. McCall, president of the 
New’ York Life Insurance Company testifies 
that $476,927 was given to Andrew Hamilton 
within the last five years for the purpose of de- 
feating legislation inimical to insurance in- 
terests. e 

5.—Tammany convention nominates Mayor 
George B. McClellan to succeed himself. 

6.—Charles E. Hughes, Counsel of Legis- 
lative Insurance investigating committee, re- 
ceives Republican nomination for Mayor of 
New York. He refuses to accept. 

6.—President Roosevelt instructs Attorney 
General Moody to ‘take action against the 
bridge monopoly at St. Louis. 

8—Yeliow fever breaks out in Pensacola, 
Florida. 

9.—The names of Lowell, Whittier and Gen- 
eral Sherman are selected for the Hall of 
Fame. Sanitary Conference of American Re- 
publics opens in Washington. 

14.—Congressman Williamson of Oregon, of 
land fraud notoriety, is convicted of conspiracy 
to suborn perjury and sentenced to ten months 
imprisonment and $500 fine. 

16.—Gloucester fishermen lay grievances in 
connection with New Foundland herring fish- 
eries before the State Department. 

17.—President Roosevelt issues-an order that 
civil service employes may be discharged with- 
out trial when inefficient or guilty of miscon- 
duct. Chairman Shonts of the Panama Canal 
Commission makes favorable report of sanitary 
conditions in the canal district. 

18.—Edmund J. James is formally installed 
as President of the University of Illinois. 
President Roosevelt on a tour of the Southern 
States speaks at Richmond, Va. A. L. Barber, 
ex-president of the National Asphalt Co., testi- 
fies in Washington that that company aided the 
Matos revolutionists. 

20.—President Roosevelt is enthusiastically 
received in Atlanta. Philippine Commission 
pays $3,225,000 for Dominican lands. 

25.—Charles A. Flammer, Republican nom- 
inee for district attorney in New York City, 
withdraws from ticket in favor of Jerome. 

26.—President Roosevelt ends his southern 
tour at New Orleans and sails for Washington 
on the cruiser West Virginia. 

31.—President Roosevelt returns to White 
House. 


FOREIGN 


October 2.—International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress opens sessions in Paris. Gaynor and 


Green, fugitives from the United States, im- 
plicated in the Carter contract steal, are finally 
extradited by Canadian authorities. 

3.—Hungarian Ministers discuss universal 
suffrage with Emperor Franz-Joseph; Czechs 
and Germans engage in further rioting at 
Briinn. 

5.—Professor Behring announces in Paris 
that he has discovered a cure for tuberculosis. 

7-—Professor Behring tells Tuberculosis 
Congress of his cure; it is regarded as dis- 
proving the theory held by Professor Koch. 

8. Riots in Moscow and Tiflis are reported. 
Official reports of Japanese casualties in re- 
cent war state killed 46,180, died of wounds 
10,270, died of disease 15,300, total 72,450. It is 
reported from Shanghai that 10,000 natives of 
islands at the mouth of the Yang-tse River 
were killed by a typhoon in September. 

9.—The Norwegian Storthing, rejecting a 
proposal to submit the Karlstad agreement to a 
referendum, itself accepts that agreement. 

9.—Chinese merchants agree to suspend boy- 
cott on American goods pending Congressional 
legislation on Exclusion laws. 

10.—Hungarian parliament is prorogued. 

11.—British squadron is warmly welcomed at 
Yokahama. 

13.—Both houses of the Swedish Rikstag 
approve the treaty of Karlstad. 

14.—The Tzar and the Mikado formally sign 
the peace treaty. Strike of the electrical 
workers in Berlin is settled; men receive slight 
increase in wages. 

15.—Red flag demonstrations are made in 
St. Petersburg. 

17—Andrew Carnegie is installed Lord 
Rector of St. Andrews University, Scotland. 
Baron Fejervary is reappointed Hungarian 
premier. 

20.—Ashes of Sir Henry Irving are buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

23.—It is persistently rumored that Count 
Witte has been appointed premier of the Rus- 
sian cabinet. President Loubet arrives in 
Madrid and is entertained by King Alphonso. 

25.—Labor troubles in Russia become seri- 
ous; a general railway strike is in progress re- 
sulting in the suspension of all traffic. 

26.—Tzar will grant many reforms to appease 
Russian people; Witte is virtually in control of 
the government. 

27.—Strike situation in Russia is even more 
menacing; conflict with troops in St. Peters- 
burg is feared. 

28.—Political leaders in Moscow decide to: 
unite in the establishment of a government in- 
dependent of the Tzar; strikes are spreading. 

29.—The Tzar grants a constitution, gives 
legislative powers to representative assembly, 
and appoints Count Witte premier. 

30.—Concessions granted by the Tzar include 
freedom of conscience, speech, union, and as- 
sociation, and inviolability of person; increased 
electorial rights extending franchise to classes 
of the population which otherwise would 
unrepresented in the coming “douma;” estab- 
lishing as an “unchangeable rule that no law 
shall be enforced without the approval of the 
state dourna.” The Tzar’s official announce- 
ment of reforms is greeted with mingled en- 
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thusiasm and rioting. Rear Admiral Train 
and his son Lieutenant Train are mobbed by 
Chinese villagers near Nanking, China, became 
they accidentally injured a woman while 
pheasant shooting. 

31.—Pobiedonosteff, the conservative head 
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In September we offered a year’s sub- 
scription to THE CHAUTAUQUAN to the 
person on our present list who could prove 
that he was the oldest continuous sub- 
scriber. The offer closed by limitation 
November 1, and it has been exceedingly 
gratifying to hear from an astonishingly 
large number of friends who have taken 
this magazine for ten, fifteen, twenty and 
twenty-five years. In this day of ephem- 
eral publications it is a just source of 
pride to know that Tox CHAUTAUQUAN 
has been preserved, in many cases bound 
and indexed, year after year in house- 
holds all over the land. There is no gain- 
saying this evidence of the value of the 
magazine in the opinion of its readers. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN was a pioneer in the 
popular magazine field ; it was established 
in 1880, and is now in its 42nd volume. 
Few of the magazines of today have had 
a longer continuous existence, hence thie 
compliment of continuous subscriptions is 
doubly appreciated. 

We quote from a few of the letters 
which have come io us, since they give 
an exceedingly interesting exhibit of vari- 
ous ways in which THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
has proved itself worth while in the lives 
of different individuals : 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 

“My subscription commenced with the 
first number in 1880 and has continued 
until the present, and I am intending to 
renew it for the current year. I havea 
complete file to date. I also began with 
the Assembly Herald with the second 
volume (1877) and have taken it con- 
tinuously until the present year. i have 
the file for 1877 and I think of all the 
years since. 


Subscribers 


of the Russian Church, resigns his position for 
the reason that he is out of sympathy with new 
reforms; his resignation is accepted. The Tzar 
orders the abandonment of arbitrary rule in 
Finland and the return to a constitutional form 
of government. Witte selects his cabinet. 


Subscribers 


I was one of the earliest to join the 
Chautauqua Circle (C. L. S. C.) having 
learned from Dr. Vincent at the Round 
Lake Assembly in 1878 that the C. L. S. 
C. was to be started at Chautauqua As- 
sembly which was to take place a few 
weeks later. I joined at my first oppor- 
tunity and graduated in the class of ’82 
at Chautauqua. I have at present 28 seals 
on my diploma. THr CHAUTAUQUAN 
has a unique place among the monthlies 
and I cannot drop it from my list. I am 
very much pleased with the new departure 
this year in the grouping of subjects.” 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


“T began reading THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
with the first copy, October, 1880, and am 
the proud owner of that year’s numbers, 
with files and files of others. I have some 
of them bound. I did not begin reading 
the regular C. L. S. C. Course until after I 
married and came to Tennessee, but was 
a continuous reader of the magazine from 
the first. Sometimes, as last year, I have 
bought the books with some teacher to 
help her out. Since the death of my 
husband I have broken up my home, and 
board ; last year the lady in whose house 
I board and myself bought the books to- 
gether. We are doing tke same way this 
year and our books have already come. 
We did not join the class last year but 
read here by ourselves. She is a busy 
housekeeper with children and does not 
answer the questions.” 


OscreoLa, Iowa 

“TI have taken the magazine from Oct- 
ober, 1880, continuously. Have one 
volume of each year and nine volumes of 
the first form of the magazine bound; 
also twenty other volumes and expect to 
have the rest bound in the near future. I 
think it is a library in itself. I could not 
get along well without it. I expect always 
while I live and am able to read to be on 
the list.” 




















Lop1, WISCONSIN 

“Since October, 1880, from Number 1, 
I have been a regular subscriber, and un- 
less a copy has been lost in the mail, or 
loaned and not returned, I have now every 
number in my possession. I am now a 
superannuated member of the West Wis- 
consin Conference, and a C. L. S. C. 
graduate of 84.” 


Paris, KENTUCKY 

“I am a member of the C. L. S. C. 
Class of ’82, and have taken Tue Cuavu- 
TAUQUAN from its first issue. With the 
exception of four years that I sent at the 
end of the year the magazine to one of 
our schools in the mountains of Kentucky, 
and a volume broken now and then by 
loaning to some of our club women and 
getting lost, I have all the other volumes. 
Many years are complete and it gets to be 
a problem what to do with the accumula- 
tion. I have subscribed generally for 
The Herald and CHAUTAUQUAN together. 
This summer I could not take The Herald 
I did not think I should miss it so much 
but I felt rather lonely without it. I have 
certainly enjoyed the Chautauqua publica- 
tions. I have enough Herald clippings to 
make a large book. Wishing you great 
success in your work.” 


East CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“My subscription began with the ante 
first (a sample issue) in 1880 and has 
been continuous. I have had all the 
books, sometimes duplicate sets of others, 
and all the garnet series, but many have 
been given to libraries. I may not be the 
oldest subscriber but nobody has more 
CHAUTAUQUANS and no one loves them 
more.” 


Syracuse, NEw York 

“I began my subscription to the maga- 
zine with the first number, October, 1880, 
and have continued it up to the present 
time, with the exception of one year, when 
sickness in my family prevented me from 
attending to it. I have all the early years 
bound, and value them very highly.” 


MAYFIELD, NEw York 


“My brother subscribed for the first 
number. We enjoyed them together until 
his death in December, 1881, and then I 
continued the subscription and have every 
number up to the present time. I have 
enjoyed them very much and think now I 
can scarcely get along without it.” 
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WATERLOO, Iowa 
“I have subscribed continuously since 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN came into existence. 
I have every number that has ever been 
published except November, 1899, and 
November, 1904. These were loaned and 
lost. I have always planned to send to 
Chautauqua for these but have neglected 
to do so. I have twenty-seven volumes 
bound, and used them so much that I 
found it necessary to make an index, 
covering the twenty-four years. I have 
also read every book required and many 
of the recommended ones, and own eighty 
as well as all of the garnet seal and ten 
cent text books beginning with October, 
1878. Have been in a local class all of 
these years.” 


Wooster, OHIO 

“T have taken THE CHAUTAUQUAN ever 
since it was published in 1880 and_ before 
that took the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald. I have all the numbers barring 
a few that I loaned and were never re- 
turned. I joined the C. L. S. C. in 1878 
when organized and graduated with the 
‘Pioneers’.” 

FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

“T have been a continuous subscriber 
te THE CHAUTAUQUAN since I joined the 
circle in October, 1884. For three years 
I subscribed with a club of members 
through a local dealer, after that I have 
received it direct. Many years ago I 
secured through the C. L. S. C. office the 
first four volumes, and now have thirty- 
nine volumes bound. Each monthly 
cover and index I have collected in two 
volumes for index books, and find them 
very valuable when I wish to find any 
special article. Volumes forty and forty- 
one are not yet bound.” 

ELi1zABETH, NortH DAKOTA 

“T have taken THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
seventeen years. I cannot remember just 
what part of the year 1888 I began to sub- — 
scribe, but I belong to class of 1891. I 
have read every word of every magazine 
since that time, and expect to continue as 
long as I can read.” 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


“I own (and I am proud of the fact) 
and have carefully filed a copy of every 
number of THe CHAUTAUQUAN that has 
been printed, from Number 1 of Volume 
1. I intend to have them bound. My 
own continuous subscription dates from 
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October, 1885. I have read THE CHaAv- 
TAUQUAN and enjoyed it ever since I was 
fourteen years old.” 


Brut EartH, MINNESOTA - 

“I began taking THe CHAUTAUQUAN 

October, 1883, and have never missed a 
number. Am still a subscriber.” 


PINCKNEY, MICHIGAN 
“I subscribed for Toe CHAUTAUQUAN 
in 1880 and have been a regular subscriber 
ever since. I have in my possession a 
copy of every number that has been pub- 
lished.” 


WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

“T became a Chautauquan in 1886, and 
I received my diploma as a lone reader 
in 1890. In 1903, ’04, ’05, I have also 
taken the full course. My life past, pres- 
ent and future is brightened by nearly an 
uninterrupted study of your output for 
nineteen years. With ever-increasing in- 
terest in the studies prepared for us, I am 
Your aging Chautauquan.” 


Arkansas City, Kansas 

“My subscription began with Volume 7, 
Number 1, October, 1886. The first year 
or two my sister and I took it together, and 
the subscription may have been in her 
name. Since then I have continuously 
taken it myself. I have all the numbers 
since our subscription first commenced, 
and have part of them bound.” 


Snow HILi, MARYLAND 
“T have been a continuous subscriber 
for the magazine since October, 1882, 
when my first subscription was sent in, 
and I have every number of my magazines 





Subscribers 


with one exception. That was lost by 
lending to a friend. I could not get on 
without THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


LESTERSHIRE, NEw York [R. F. D.] 


“T am a member of the C. L. S. C. Class 
of 1883; became a subscriber to THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN when it was first pub- 
lished and have been a subscriber ever 
since, so I have every number ever pub- 
lished. I have the first twenty-five vol- 
umes bound and hope to have the others 
bound too some time.” 

Frankly we were not prepared for such 
an array of claims to the oldest continuous 
subscription as came in upon us. The 
majority of the claims ran back to. the 
year 1888, seventeen years ago. To the 
following persons whose continuous sub- 
scriptions date back to the first issue of the 
magazine we shall take great pleasure in 
sending THE CHAUTAUQUAN with our 
compliments for another year: 

Mrs. Anna W. Karr. 

Mrs. James McCrosky. 

John Steele. 

Mary E. VanFleet. 

Sallie Jaques. 

Mrs. Ruth Waite Blackman. 

Annie P. Shepherd. 

Mrs. J. A. Wheeler. 

Esther A. Christie. 

Mrs. Harriet H. White. 

Mary De L. Emerson. 

Alfred W. Pike. 

Clara E. Loomis. 
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Bie by lest ey TEST “ 


raaicats £ CALYINE | 


AS YOU WILL | 
You'll fnd it a PURE—| | 
|SAFE=jEASY=QUICK- 
| LABOR and CLOTHES 
|SAVING Soap Powder | | 
(better than Bar Soap | 
‘in every respect—the most 
_ | Up-to-Date Soap Powder=— 
» |and Powdered Soap is the | | 
~™ | sort to use. | 
' EVERY ATOM OF || 


+4 


SERVICE 


earline tests 100% Sina 








the following numbers of 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 












Michelangelo Album 


A series of reproductions of Michelangelo’s 


Twenty-four plates, 14x20. The whole en- 
closed in an attractive portfolio. By pre- 


i best works, both sculpture and frescoes. 
* paid express 


$5.00 


September, 1896 February, 1899 An ideal Christmas gift. List of subjects 


March, 1899 April, 1899 on application. 

May, 1899 March, 1900 Wo 
April, 1901 April, 1903 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SERIES 


A collection of 100 prints, 5 1-2x8. Chosen 


WILL you SELL by the C. L, S. C. to supplement ‘‘Italian 
Cities.’’ Accompanied by an index giving 
titles of pictures and pages in the book on 
o which they are discussed. Eighty cents, 
post paid. 
4 4 


Address Publishing Department 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
201 Clarendon St., BOSTON, MASS, 


We will pay cash for them. 
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Keep Up 
With the 


Times 








" Ohpntedineys.néte stands for broad 

culture, for keeping well informed 
on men and events, nations and their 
literature. Supplementing the regular 
C. L. S. C. course, Chautauqua offers 
special courses on the following sub- 
jects for the use of study clubs, reading 
circles and individual readers : 


Russian History and Literature—Three 
Courses. 


Japan of Today. 

A Study of the English Novel. 

A Reading Journey Through England. 
A Reading Journey Through France. 
American History—Two Courses. 


English History and Literature—Three 
Courses. 


French History. 

French Literature. 

Modern European History. 
Greek History and Literature. 
Nature Study. 

The Bible. 

Vesper Reading Circle Courses. 
Shakespeare. 

The Story of the Nations. 


Thirteen Summer Courses. 








Send for descriptive circular. 


Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 








Mothers and Teachers 


should read 


Picture Work 


BY WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph. D. 
President of Teachers’ College, New York. 


Mailed, 











postpaid, upon receipt of 
price, 30 cents. 


The title does not rather brin e true character of 
this book. In it = author ‘bri oe the tired, half 
mother or ool teacher 
— 
eavy a bane for Se bright 
sapesthebpend qpetbede ib contains: 
experience the author found the 
eet "ire and ur the using of illustrative 
stories, anecdotes, pictures, plans and models alon 
lines fundamen’ in present-day theories o 


teaching 
Teachers and mothers will find it full of practical 
wisdom as to “‘ ways and means” of ca and 
— the atter tion and interest of ‘‘ the vestiens, 

e-awake, active,intense, ingenious, irrepressible 
boos and of that boy’s sister, who sometimes is an 
even greater problem. 


30 CENTS, POSTPAID 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


discoura 
new ideas ane on 
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Right Living 
The Fourth “R” in Education 


HE new education adds a fourth “R” to 
reading, ’riting and rithmetic—Right 
Living. This is equally important to 

men and to women, but as our living centers 
in the home, the subject is of especial interest 
to wemen—the home-makers. 

The basis of this right living is Hygiene—all 
|that makes for health—personal hygiene, 
healthful surroundings, healthful food, cook- 
ing and clothing, care of the sick, and right 
care of children, etc. Then comes the Econ- 
|omy of Living—true economy of time, effort 
|and expenditure, system and wise manage- 
ment of the affairs of the household, account- 
| ing, buying, convenient houses, etc.; and most 
|important—-the Children, whose health, char- 
acter and life success are so largely deter- 
mined in the home. 

Every progressive woman and every man 
who has a home will be interested in the book- 
let of the American School of Home Eco- 
nomics which tells of this new education, of 
the “profession of home-making” and gives 
synopses of the courses offered by mail and of 
the Library of Home Economics. 


This attractive, illustrated book will be mailed to 
those who send a post card or note addressed A. S. H. E. 
3319 Armour Ave., Chicago, III. 
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For Christmas 


No more beautiful or appropriate present can be 
given by any Chautauquan than a copy of the 
Pictorial and Historical Souvenir of Chau- 
tauqua, entitled a “Reading Journey Through 
Chautauqua.” Besides the text, which gives a 
comprehensive and authentic history of the 
evolution of what President Roosevelt called 
“The most American thing in America,” there 
are charts showing the organization and methods 
of the Chautauqua System of Popular Educa- 
tion, the finest portraits ever taken of Lewis 
Miller and John H. Vincent, the founders of 
Chautauqua, and one hundred and fourteen 
splendid photographs of every phase of the place. 
Fifty of these have never before appeared in 
print. The author is Frank Chapin Bray, editor 
of Tue Cuautauguan. Bishop Vincent writes 
the complimentary introduction. This book tells 
the complete story of Chautauqua as it has never 
been told before and is at the same time a superb 
specimen of modern souvenir book-making. 

The price is $1.10 postpaid. Address Chau- 


tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York. 
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A 
Reading 
Az. Journey 
* Through 
Korea 


BY 
Rey. Arthur Judson Brown, D. D. 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, New York. 
Author of ‘‘The New Era in the Philip- 

KOREAN WOMEN POUNDING RICE. pines,” “New Forces in Old China.” 


Korea, the Prize of War, is the Subject of the latest 
number in the Chautauqua Reading Journey Series 


CONTENTS 
Sketch Map of Korea Seoul 
Introductory A Tour of the Interior 
The Gateways of Korea Pyeng Yang and Beyond 
The People The Japanese in Korea 
The Emperor and the Gov- The Russo-Japanese War 
ernment Why the Japanese Hate the 
Religion Russians 





Missionary Work 


Supplemented by Bibliography, Review Questions 
and Reading Club Programs. Fully Illustrated. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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RUSSTFA 














For the study of Russia The Chautauqua Press has issued incomparably the most com- 
plete courses ever published in the United States. 


SAXON AND SLAV 


Illustrated. 
BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG ° 
British Imperial Foundations The Lion and the Bear in the Far 
The Making of Greater Britain. England and Russia in the Politics East. 
The Rise of the Russian Nation, of Europe. The Eastern Two Imperial Creations: A Com- 


Russia's Quest of the Pacific. Question. parison. 
The Danger Line in Western Asia, The Civilization Battie, 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA 


Profusely Illustrated. 


The Polish Threshold of Russia. By Louis E. Van Russia's Holy City. By Edmund Noble, author of “The 
Norman. Russian Revolt,”’ etc, 

The Cradle of the Russian Empire—from Kieff to A Visit to Tolstoy's Home. By Edward J. Steiner. 
Odessa, By Isabel F. Hapgood, author of “Russian The Capital of 4:1 the Russias. By Edmund Noble. 
Rambiles.”’ Western Siberia and Turkestan. By George Frederick 


The Crimea and the Caucasus. By George Frederick Wright. 
Wright, author of “Asiatic Russia." Eastern = and Manchuria, By George Frederick 


Up the Volga, By Isabel F. Hapgood. Wright. 
Programs for Clubs. Topics for Papers and Discussions. 
Bibliographical references to the best material published in books and magazines. 
Complete in THe CHAUTAUQUAN magazine. 

Copies of the entire series ready for delivery at once Price, $2.00 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 


21 x 28, handsomely printed in colors, with index of cities, rivers, mountains, lakes, etc. 
Price, 20c each, postpaid. 


A SURVEY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


By Isabel F. Hapgood 
Author of “Russian Rambles,” translator of Tolstoy, Turginieff, etc. 


The best brief history of Russian — printed in English, containing translations 
from Russian Masterpieces. Price, $1. 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Tue CHAUTAUQUAN series 
Map of Russia 
Survey of Russian Literature 


All Three for $3.00 





CHAUTAUQUA SPECIAL COURSE PAMPHLET ON RUSSIAN 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
Prepared by Isabel F. Hapgood 
A study pamphlet of seventy-two pages, with very full and discriminating bibliographies. 
Price, $1.00. 
Address orders to 
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CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 
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FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more 


120 FOR $1.00 


Send 60 cents for 50 ART SUBJECTS, 50 MADONNAS, Etc., 50 for Children, 


50 LIFE OF CHRIGT, Etc., or 25 cents for any 25. 


Or $1.00 for Christmas Set of 120 choice pictures or four 25c sets and 20 pictures. 
Catalogue of'1000 tiny pictures for 2c stamp in December. 


PICTURES COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASS. 


THE PERRY 
Box 1075 


For CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


THE PERRY PICTURES 






6to 8 times 
this size 
53 x8 




























Which Cyclopedia? 


Special bargains in all of them; Old Cyclopedias ex- 
changed; write; mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
CYCLOPEDIA EXCHANGE, 47 F, 4th Ave., N.Y. City. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE 25c | 


Big illustrated magazine—tells all about California. 
pecially mater oi | to homeseekers. One year trial = 
CALIFORNIA LIFE, San Jose, Cal. 





ELSON PRINTS 
Copper Plate Photogravures 1ocents each 
COVERING 
Greek Art, Italian Painting, American Histori- 
cal and Miscellaneous Subjects. 
Send for price list free. 


A. W. ELSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





| authorities. Price soc. The Shakespeare Club 








‘esr lS SC Dy BYEWATER 


BORATED 
TALCUM 











C. L. S. C. GRADUATES 


who have failed to receive recent. an- 
nouncement outlining graduate work for 
1905-6 will please send for copy of cir- 
cular to 


Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, New York. 








**A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE”’ 
Best Game Out! 


| All Chautauqua students will find this game a great help 


in the study of Shakespeare. ——ay A 7 all literary 


Camden, Maine. 





A BRIGHT WOMAN 


Who can grasp an opportunity will learn something to 
her advantage | awehost cost) by addressing 
. TOMPKINS, PresipeEnt, 


20 Broap Sr., New Yor 





SAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 








i Selence —t, + 
Memorial Hall 
H Fisk Hall 


A GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR EDUCATION 


Instruction by correspondence by approved methods, in ‘ 
ments : NORMAL, offering strong review work ; ACADEMIC. Pin ich 
each branch is a thorough, complete course; PH. ARMACY, ——— one 
for State Board Examinations; COMMERCIAL, including Business, 
Shorthand and Touch Typewriting, Write for information on subjects 
in which you are interested. 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 


376-378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Indexed Pocket Maps 


Just the thing for intelligent information. 
Handsomely printed in colors, with 
index of cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, lakes, etc. 

CHINA GREECE GERMANY 
JAPAN RUSSIA ENGLAND 


PRICE, 20 CTS. EACH, POSTPAID 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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